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| Coming auctions | 


Tobias Americana, Part I 


, Early American antiques of almost every kind and description are listed in 
the coming sale of the first part of the extensive collection formed by D. Omer 
Tobias, of Piqua, O., at Parke-Bernet on October 8, 9 and 10. History and 
sentiment mingle in a group of Blue Staffordshire historical ware, including 
platters with the arms of Delaware and Pennsylvania, some “Gaudy” Dutch, 
Welsh and Staffordshire in patterns of the War Bonnet and King’s Rose, 
also some Leeds and Mocha ware. A large group of nineteenth-century glass 
includes cranberry hobnail, amberina, holly amber and purple slag. There 
are also nineteenth-century primitive paintings and drawings, including a 
three-quarter-length Lincoln, beardless in black suit and white shirt, a small 
watercolor of The Family of Isaac Winslow, and other subjects. The offerings 
also include tole, samplers, and furniture (especially from Pennsylvania). 


Orientalia 

Carved jade is the main attraction in the sale of Chinese art objects from 
the estate of the late Henry Graves, Jr. and other sources, at Parke-Bernet on 
October 14 and 15. From the Ch’ien Lung period, there is a magnificent 
covered vase with loose-ring dragon-head handles, in brilliantly polished 
white jade. The eight Buddhist emblems appear in an extremely rare white 
jade set of the Chia Ch’ing epoch, and the intricacies of Oriental hard-stone 
carving can be admired in a white jade covered box in the form of a flock 
of waterfowl. Porcelains are represented by an Imperial San Ts’ai dragon 
vase and a pair of famille verte octagonal temple jars, both K’ang Hsi. Ming 
and K’ang Hsi furniture, paintings and decorations round out the offerings. 


Dutch, nineteenth-century, Rivera paintings 
_. From the estate of the late Mrs. Nell Ford Torrey of Detroit, Michigan, come 
i diversity of old master and nineteenth-century paintings, at Parke-Bernet 
_ on October 21. They include two standard Salomon Ruysdael river landscapes, 
_ several Courbets, Barbizon paintings by Corot and Daubigny, two Vigée- 
_ Lebrun portraits, and a variety of academicians like Schreyer, L’Hermitte, 
; Bouguereau, etc. Greuze, Lawrence and Inness are also listed. 
___ Rivera’s Cubist period is recalled in a group of twenty-seven canvases from 
ee Swiss private collection, at Parke-Bernet on October 28. They include: 
Lad Composition with a Bust, 1906; Young Man with Fountain Pen, 1914; Basket 
_ of Peaches, 1917; Toledo Landscape. 


_ French, English furniture 
_ Three sales of antiques are scheduled at Parke-Bernet this month, the first 
of French furniture and decorations collected by Moses Taylor and Edith 
ks Bishop Nicholson, on October 16 and 17; then of English, from Mrs. Harriet 
 Kleinert on October 23 and 24, At the end of the month, on October 30 and 
7 31, French furniture and decorations, from Isabella Barclay Inc., will be sold. 


. 7? _ 





‘ From Rivera’s Cubist period: Young Man with Fountain 
* Pen, 1914; Swiss -private collection, Parke-Bernet. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS BY 


BONNARD, BOUDIN, BRAQUE, ° 
CEZANNE, COURBET, DAUMIER, 
DELACROIX, DERAIN, DUFY, 
FANTIN-LATOUR, GRIS, 
KANDINSKY, LEGER, LEPINE, 
MANET, MATISSE, MIRO, 
MODIGLIANI, MONET, MUNCH, 
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VAN GOGH, VLAMINCK, VUILLARD, 
ETC. 


AND 


ARMITAGE, BACON, CHADWICK, HENRY MOORE 
REBEYROLLE, SUTHERLAND 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. 
17-18 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Hydepark 6195-6 Cables: Bondarto 
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*Average drying time (2 to 4 hours) is based upon 
direct painting using an average application of color. 


Build a Personal 


Collection of 


Great Art 





ART IN AMERICA’s Editorial Board includes Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., of New York’s Museum of Modern Art; Lloyd Goodrich, 
Director of the Whitney Museum; Bartlett Hayes, Director of 
the Addison Gallery of American Art; Jermayne MacAgy, Di- 
rector of Houston’s Contemporary Arts Museum; Beaumont 
Newhall, Director of George Eastman House in Rochester; 
Alice Winchester, Editor of Antiques Magazine. 


ART IN AMERICA 
635 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me a full year of ART IN AMERICA (64 issues 
during the year) for $10. 


[) Payment enclosed (J Bill me 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 





a CLEAR MEDIUM 


for all oil colors... 
2TO 4 HOURS 


controlled drying time 


ZEC is a ‘natural drier.” Used as directed, ZEC will give 
controlled, fast drying in from 2 to 4 hours* for paint- 
ings of average application of oil color. 


ZEC maintains the consistency and hue of the color as it 
comes from the tube. It is ideal for underpainting and 
control of textures. 


ZEC is adaptable to all techniques...once the colors 

have been mixed with ZEC, they are ready for any style 
painting. 

inert colloidal medium with 


RUMBACHER 


In. g60 W. 34 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Classical, modern, abstract . ee all great art of the Western world, both 
past and present, falls easily within your budget when you subscribe to 
ART IN AMERICA. 


Published 4 times a year, printed on special papers, hard-covered like a 
costly book, filled with magnificent full-color reproductions and count- 
less exquisite half-tones, ART IN AMERICA combines the timeliness of 
a periodical with the timelessness of great art. 


Large (9” x12”) pages, sturdy bindings, help make each issue of ART 
IN AMERICA a complete joy. Fill in and mail the handy coupon now. 
See for yourself why others say... 


“The best contemporary art publication going ...a must for my 

students.” Assistant Professor James Bryan, Louisiana 

State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

“Your magazine is excellent and really worthwhile as a permanent 

part of my library. Quality seems difficult to find these days and 
you appear to maintain it in your publication.” 

Arthur Fitch, Oak Park, Illinois 


“Best art magazine in America!” 
Sanford Low, Director, Art Museum of the New Britain Institute 
“I am overwhelmed by the amouht of color; indeed it is this one 


point beyond all others that makes it invaluable.” 
Gordon Bailey Washburn, Director, Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


JONDONNEWS 


1. For 117 years “the window 
through which to look upon the 
world.” World-wide pictorial 
coverage... science, art, 
archaeology and superb re- 








THE #85228: TIMES 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


2. The yardstick of evaluation 
for the nearly 35,000 books 
published yearly in Britain and 
America. Weekly expert criti- 
cal reviews on those which con- 





COUNTRY LIFE 


a Transports you to the tradi- 
tion of the British countryside 
.-.- across the manicured lawns 
of historic castles . .. the re- 
flection of the best of the Brit- 
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5 cording of Royal occasions, tribute to literature... essays ish way of life. Also Connois- 
historical events. 53 issues, in- on general literature subjects. seurs’ pages on architecture, 

, cluding magnificent Christmas A perfect selection in the ever- old customs, natural history, 

; number, a collector’s item. expanding world of books. gardening and sport. 52 issues. 

. Regular Rate: $22.50 Bonus Rate: $20.25 Regular Rate: $6.00 Bonus Rate: $5.40 Regular Rate: $22.00 Bonus Rate: $19.80 
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in special 
“‘Combination-of-3” 
Bonus Offer! 








Especially for readers of 
Art News, Britain’s six fin- 
est publications are being 
made available on a new 
basis—any combination of 
three subscriptions (includ- 
ing three of the same publi- 
cation) will entitle you to a 
special bonus rate. 


Take advantage of this 
special offer to give yourself, 
your family and friends 12 
full months of reading pleas- 
ure! Choose wry humour,... 
incisive interpretation, ... 
objective business analysis, 
... fascinating visits around 
the globe,—the best of liter- 
ary reviews or the pictorial 
pageant of Britain’s tradi- 
tion—we know you'll be de- 
lighted! 


Just fill in the coupon with 
your choices (a special Mer- 
rie England card with your 
name will be sent on gift 
orders). Individual publica- 
tions may be ordered on the 






The Economist 


4. Brings the world news pic- 
ture sharply into focus... has 
the wit to make facts fascinat- 
ing. Accurate, crisp reporting 
of World Affairs, Business and 
Commerce, Investments, Lit- 
erature and Science. World- 
famous American Survey sec- 
tion. 52 issues. 


REGULAR RATE BONUS RATE 


Air Edition $25.00 $22.50 
Regular $15.00 $13.50 
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BRITAINS 


DISTINGUISHED 
SEX 


The 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


MAGAZINE 


5. Takes you on armchair ad- 
ventures through every part of 
the world—primitive and civi- 
lized. Stories and pictures 
(many in full colour) of the ex- 
citing World panorama. Any- 
one yearning to be an explorer 
will find a Shangri-La of liter- 
ary enjoyment. 12 issues. 


Regular Rate: $6.00 Bonus Rate: $5.40 





Punch 


6. Internationally beloved for 
humour, intelligence and re- 
portorial style. A gift subscrip- 
tion is a constant pleasure and 
reminder of your discrimina- 
tion. Specially designed greet- 
ing card, with your name, her- 
alds each gift. 53 issues, in- 
cluding the annual Almanack. 


Regular Rate: $9.00 Bonus Rate: $8.10 
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ART IN REVOLT 


Germany 1905-1925 
Exhibition in Aid of World Refugee Year 


BRUCKE 
DADA 


BLAUE REITER 
EXPRESSIONISTS 


ARCHIPENKO, BARLACH, 
BAUMEISTER, BECKMANN, 


CHAGALL. DIX, ERNST, FEININGER, 


HECKEL, JAWLENSKY, KANDINSKY, 
KIRCHNER, KLEE, KOKOSCHKA, 
LEHMBRUCK, MACKE, MARC, 
MUELLER, NOLDE, PECHSTEIN, 
SCHLEMMER, SCHMIDT-ROTHERIFF 
SCHWITTERS 


Fully Ulustrated Catalogue Edited by Prof. W. Grohmann 
U.S.A. $3.00 


MANY IMPORTANT WORKS 
FOR SALE 


OCTOBER- NOVEMBER 1959 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. 
17-18 Old Bond Street London W1 
Tel. Hydepark 6195-6 Cables: Bondarto 








Art news international a | 


Toronto’s museum loot recovered | g 


In its fourth theft since 1951 when a mischievous reporter removed two small 
Rembrandts “just to show how it could be done,” six famous old master 
paintings on September 14 were cut from their frames and removed from the 
Toronto Art Gallery. This daring but inane robbery (the works are so well 
known they are practically unsalable) was probably the largest museum loot- 
ing anywhere since World War II. The works stolen were: Hals’s portraits of 
Isaak Abrahamsz Massa and Vincent Laurensz van der Vinne; Rembrandt's 
Portrait of a Lady with a Handkerchief and Portrait of a Lady with a Lap 
Dog; Rubens’ The Elevation of the Cross; and Renoir’s Portrait of Claude, 
Two other canvases were slashed in an effort to remove them from their 
frames, but left by the thieves evidently thinking they were mounted on wood: 
Gainsborough’s The Harvest Wagon and van Dyck’s Daedalus and Icarus. 
The total valuation of the stolen paintings was estimated at $600,000 and an 
offer of reward for information leading to their recovery was issued by the — 
insurance adjusters. But two and a half weeks later, on October 3, after an 
anonymous telephone tip, the paintings were discovered in Toronto wrapped _ 
in heavy paper in a private garage whose owner was unaware of their pres- 

ence, The canvases had suffered slight but not irreparable damage. 
































Obituaries 


Alfred Kubin, Austrian graphic artist and painter, died at his country home 
in Zwickledt, August 20, aged 83. Member of the original Blue Rider group 
in 1912, Kubin, who also made a name as a novelist, was awarded a prize — 
at the Third Sao Paulo Biennial in 1955. 
Theodore Brenson, Latvian-born painter, teacher and writer on art, died 7 
September 28 in Peterborough, N. H., aged 67. A well-known abstractionis 
represented in the Whitney ond other museum collections, he won the P 
de la Critique in Paris in 1957: 
Carmine Dalesio, for many years head of the Babcock Galleries, New York 
died Aug. 27, aged 65. 

John Byard, lawyer, collector and authority on American antiques, died in 
Silvermine, Norwalk (Conn.) on September 3, aged 73. f 
James W. Lane, formerly Editorial Associate of ARTNEws, died at Se.) 
James, Long Island, aged 61. A writer and lecturer on art, Mr. Lane was r 
search assistant at the National Gallery, Washington, from 1945 to 1951. ¥ 
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Half a million for conservation 


The serious threat to works of art from the ravages of time and inadequate 
standards of protection [see A.N., Dec. 58] is finally being met by the 
establishment of a center for teaching and research in conservation, made 
possible by a grant of $500,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. The Con- 
servation Center will be located at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York 
University, and will consist of an intensive long-range program in research 
and career training, bringing together the specialties of art historian, curator, 
conservator and scientist. The move is the direct outcome of a study, p' 
lished in these pages, by a group of authorities made almost a year ago, who — 
reported that although more than OO is spent annually on the p ur. 
chase of works of art in the U. S., “care of these collections has fallen far 
behind available resources and qualified personnel.” The new program 
be fully discussed in a forthcoming editorial. 

Clark, Beaverbrook inaugurations ; 


- 


‘Exhibit Ten,” in the progressive unveiling of treasures at the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Institute, Williamstown, Mass., is an exhibition of thirty-_ 
nine works by Degas in all mediums, including four oils, two pastels, nine | 
bronzes, twenty-two drawings, two etching-aquatints and one monotype. Add 
to some twenty Degas canvases already on view at the Institute, and with t tal 
exception of the Havemeyer holdings at the Metropolitan Museum, this 
constitutes the greatest Degas collection outside of France, Included in th 
new group are: the well-known early Self-Portrait, 1857-58; the portrait of a” 
man, 1881-85; a group of the Hébrard-cast bronzes; two pencil studies for 
The Injured Jockey (Lemoisne No. 140) ; a charcoal study for The Violinist 
in the Frick Collection. é 
A three-million-dollar art collection, the building to house it and a million- 
dollar endowment fund to maintain it have been given by Lord Beaverb Dok, 
financier and publisher of The London Daily Express, to Fredericton, in his 
native New Brunswick, Canada. Most of the three hundred paintings in tl 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery are by Canadian and British artists, and ince 
series of aquatints of early views of Canada. Gainsborough, Re 
represented and, among modern works, Graham Sutherland, Dali =a 
Churchill. The gallery stands on the Gee overlooking the cs “a 
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This month 


Sir Kenneth Clark is famous as a museum director. 
collector and man of affairs (he headed Great Brit- 
ain’s commercial television channel) as well as a 
scholar; he organized the distinguished exhibition of 
i, Romantic art at the Tate Gallery and the Arts Council 
ES this summer . . . Milton Gendel, ARTNews’ regular 
correspondent from Italy, is engaged in research on 
the medieval frescoes of Anagni . . . Manny Farber 
is a painter who has written extensively about films 
and industrial design as well as art ... Thomas M. 
Folds is Chairman of the Department of Art at North- 
western University . . . George Heard Hamilton is 
head of the Department of the History of Art at Yale; 
he is completing a book on Cézanne and His Critics, a 
companion volume to Manet and His Critics which ap- 
peared a few years ago... Pamela Askew teaches art 
history at Vassar College . . . Stephan S. Kayser came 
from a professorship of art history on the West Coast 
to head the Jewish Museum in New York; his book on 
Jewish Ceremonial Art is now in its second edition. 
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Coming 


The most controversial modern American abstraction- 
ist, Clyfford Still, seen at the Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo ... The leadership of Courbet and Cézanne 
viewed in two major shows... Hélion paints a picture. 
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sent with a view to publication. When unsuitable for publication, 
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65 Aaron Berkman 


Cover 


The most resolved and abstract in 
the series of large interiors Matisse 
painted in his eightieth year, in 
Vence, The Pineapple (455% by 35 
inches), 1948, is the only one which 
boldly concentrates on a_ single 
major form. Recalling some of his 
earlier still-lifes, this key work 
is in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alex L. Hillman [see pp. 36-34]. 
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Canvas: 211%" x 25%” 
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Editor’s letters 





Sir: 

Is there a new academy? [A.N., Sum- 
mer, Sept. °59] ... I would like to 
say No! 

Today we have in America for the 
first time a “coming of age” in paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

No more do we crawl and have our 
diapers changed. Instead we now have 
a roaster [sic] of mature, young and 
very young artists that did not exist 
before in this country, and this is the 
making of history. In a way it may 
seem obvious that an academy is in 
the making (but I will add that many 
times the obyious is not obvious). 

There is a young spirit towards 
movement in different directions that 
offer raw material for growth, force 
and maturity. 

A spell of eleven white horses is 
floating in space, each rapidly chang- 
ing in color to many exposures. 

This is a Renaissance. We are there 
and know it! 

It’s a lot of fun. 

William Gambini 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 
I find absurd your idea, “Is there a 
new academy?” 

Freedom has become an obsession, 
so chaos exists. It remains for ‘each 
artist to fight against Ais freedom and 
to enforce the freedom, to uphold 
personal ethics. Each must be liable 
to and for his own, and escape as 
much as possible from the communal. 
Man need no longer band together 
for protection from the hordes of 
barbarians. Barbarians have come to 
comprise society. 

Is there a new academy? Silence 
and solitude will be the answer from 
a man who knows what exists and 
realizes something of the truth. 

I am sorry for some of those for 
whom I had respect for slitting their 
throats. May they not bleed long. 

H. Howard Bowart 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 
I am making a catalogue of my 
brother Rex Whistler’s work for his 
memorial yolume, and should be 
grateful to anyone who could give me 
details of drawings and ‘paintings, 
especially those for the production of 
Victoria Regina, in New York, 1935, 
the originals of which were sold by 
him in America. Please communicate 
o: Little Place, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 
Laurence Whistler 
Lyme Regis, England 


Sir: 

ARTnews’ light-hearted characteriza- 
tion of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts’ exhibition, “European Art To- 
day,” as composed of “young and 
younger European artists,” is mis- 
leading. Of the thirty-five artists in- 
cluded, only three are under thirty, 
nine are in their forties or fifties; the 
average age is thirty-seven. Many of 
them are well known in Europe al- 
though they have not yet had one- 
man shows in New York. 

The intention was to acquaint the 
American public with worthy Eu- 
ropean artists who are “youthful” 
mainly in transatlantic reputation. 


“European Art Yeday” is far from a 
“new talent” show, but it does pre- 
sent and clarify a “new” episode in 
the development of contemporary Eu- 
ropean styles and outlook. 

Helen Lethert 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

Minneapolis, Minn, 
[Miss Lethert misinterprets the tech- 
nical art-critical meaning of “young- 
er,” which, as has been defined in 
these pages, signifies for exhibition 
purposes “older than young,” or 
“well known, but not in the locale of 
the exhibition in question.”—Ed.] 


Sirs 

I was surprised to read in your Sep- 
tember issue that there is a “public 
indifference” towards prints (Whit- 
ney Museum exhibition review). 

My experience shows just the op- 
posite. For the past ten years interest 
in original etchings, engravings, litho- 
graphs and woodcuts, both classic 
and modern, from Diirer to Picasso, 
has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. American artists, too, work- 
ing in diverse styles, enjoy increasing 
recognition. 

I must also disagree with Mr. 
Campbell’s singling out for praise ¥ 
prints “which do not look like 
prints.” This seems to confuse the - 
issue. To encourage artists to make 
prints that look like paintings or 
drawings is tantamount to advocating 
the debasement of a most ancient 
and noble form of expression. : 

George Binet 

Brimfield, Mass, — 
[Yet one of the ways in which mod-— 
ern print-making has become debased 
is a general, superficial notion of the 
purity of the medium.—Ed.] 
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Sir: 
For a catalogue of Hassam’s litho-— 
graphs, I am anxious to locate the | 
following prints: 
Portrait: of the Sculptor Charles 
Grafly “wa 
Early Morning Sunset in the Court, 
Gloucester 
Normans Woe, East Gloucester, 
Fuller Griffith ’ 
Smithsonian Institution ‘ 
Division of Graphie Arts 
Washington 25, D.C. ’ 


Sir: 
We are organizing a show in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of the Exhibition 
of Independent Artists which was 
held at 29-31 West 35th Street, New 
York, April 1-27, 1910. 

Thus far we have been unable to 
obtain biographical information con- — 
cerning the following exhibitors, and 
we hope your readers can aid us: 
Margerite Baird, Florence Howell Barkley, 
Frances H. Bolton, Ethelbert B. Crawford, 
H. Daugherty, L. T. Dresser, Margaret Ecker+ 
son, Stella Elmendorf, Julius Golz, Edith Ha- 
worth, Sarah K. Hunter, Ruth Jakobi for 
Jacobi), Edward J. Keefe, George McKay, 
Howard McLean, J. A, Paskin, Louise Pope, 
Dorothy Rice, P. S$. Stafford, Harriet We 
Titlow. : 

Bruce St. John, Director 

Wilmington Society of Fine 
Delaware Art Center 
Wilmington, Del. 
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will offer at auction on November 6th 


Fine Pictures by English Masters 


The Vale of Dedham — 194 x 231% J. Constable R.A. 
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8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
“WINCHESTER” BRUSHES for painting in Oil Colors 
Finest quality Hog Hair Brushes; built on the two-knot principle. These brushes have 
an unusually delicate touch or spring and they retain their shape even after long 


and hard use. Sizes 1 through 12 in Flats and Bright's Shapes, with long, seamless 
nickel ferrules and clear polished handles. 
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IMPORTED quality — 
: Honiton at prices you can easily afford! , 
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i hae NEW YORK 10, N. Y. ? 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL ; 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO : : 
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AT THE ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY we will show works of art of permanent value from many periods 
and cultures. Our first interest will be work being done in America today by artists such as Jeremy Anderson, 
Robert Barnes, Cosmo Campoli, Leon Golub, Joseph Goto, June Leaf, James McGarrell, Franz Schulze, and 
H. C. Westermann. We will also show work by significant contemporary EPoneen painters and sculptors. We 

will range back through the 19th and earlier 2Oth century for prints, drawings, paintings, and sculpture of par- | 
ticular interest. In addition, we will have exceptional ethnographic objects from Africa, Oceania, and elsewhere, 
We will begin our fall season in New York with paintings by Leon Golub in October, then the early 


work of James Ensor in November, and in December, drawings of two centuries. In New York FAS 





our new gallery is at 32 East 57th Street. In Chicago we are at 545 North Michigan Avenue. 





_ Have you received your copy of 


Ponifolio 


which now expands and replaces 


ARINEWS ANNUAL? 


S.. this is the time of the year when you have always ordered ARTNEWS 
ANNUAL—to make your subscription complete—this year you will want its 


new, expanded successor: Portfolio. 


Broader in scope, still more beautiful in execution, Portfolio replaces 
ARTNEWsS ANNUAL. When a fascinating newcomer proves also to have the 
qualities of an old and valued friend, you enjoy both the excitement of dis- 
covery and the anticipation of guaranteed pleasure. You, as a reader of ART 
= NEWS ANNUAL, are assured of finding in Portfolio the identically broad writing 
Be: on art and artists, the identically enjoyable and authoritative information, the 
y “magnificent illustrations—all the features that you have learned to expect from 


; _ARTNEWS ANNUAL. 


Yet Portfolio is new in its added features. It is published in two hand- 
-somely bound and printed volumes a year, each containing at least thirty-six 
full pages of superb full-color reproductions, and dozens of other pages in two 

. or three colors. Portfolio is new in its broadened viewpoint—it looks freshly 
and originally at the entire world; it juxtaposes schools of thought and fields of 
knowledge (science, philosophy, as well as music, literature and all the other 


arts) to find new, fresh meanings. 


Portfolio is sold in bookstores for $5.00 a copy. If you act mow, you can 
still become a Charter Subscriber, thus saving up to five dollars. The publisher 
reserves the right to refuse Charter Subscriptions when the present supply of 


the first edition is exhausted. We suggest you mail the coupon today. 
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The World's Auctions: Price Records, by 
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Edward Downs 
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U.S. Sculpture: Some Recent Directions, by 
Thomas B. Hess 


Rilke: The Cézanne Inscape, by Rainer Maria Rilke 
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32 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Reviews and previews 


Rubens and van Dyck [Duveen; to Oct. 31], whose births were only 
twenty-two years apart but otherwise are separated by a vastly greater gulf 
of outlook, are confronted in a small show of half a dozen paintings. The 
portrait d@apparat rarely reaches a more blatantly resplendent allure than 
in Rubens’ pair of half-length effigies of a youthful Louis XIII and his 
consort, Anne of Austria, dating from the late 1620s when Rubens was at 
work on the Luxembourg series. Characterization is stifled under the weight 
of pomp and office, the French Queen wearing the historic Medici black 
diamond cross and a dress dripping with pearls. In violent contrast, van 
Dyck’s portrait of the youthful Amelia, Princess of Orange (later mother of 
William the Silent), ca, 1632, in the stately but simple dignity of a sober 
black dress against golden brown brocaded curtain, is one of van Dyck’s 
most appealing and sensitive characterizations. In a much later work, Ann 
Carr, Countess of Bedford, the nobility has degenerated into a mordantly 
witty, Goya-like image of wordly frivolity. Also in the show is the highly 
finished modello ascribed to Rubens or his atelier of his Triumph of the 
Holy Sacrament belonging to the same series as the Meeting of Abraham 
and Melchizedek (now in the National Gallery in Washington) which 
brought $92,977 at auction last year. Prices unquoted, H.LF. 


Arshile Gorky [Janis; to Oct. 24], more than other radical painters of the 
mid-40s, was in touch with the tradition of Western art. From that period (a 
selection of 35 late pencil and color crayon drawings make up this show) his 
graphic inventions served as preliminary studies for his paintings. Some of the 
drawings are worked out in detail, to be transposed directly to the canvas. 
Other drawings are fractions of total ideas which he developed later by in- 
tegrating linear and color notations from various papers. His working method 
combined automatism with an acute rationalized manipulation of the pig- 
ments. His style is built on the dissembling and facile proliferation of object- 
facets; he flattened, involuted and connected organic shapes. He drew a com- 
plexity of spatial situations, with multi-directions and planes, but if his pur- 
pose was to bring the figure and the ground into a perfectly collusive image, 
Gorky did not altogether succeed. He did succeed through his elegant and taut 
line in expressing a coherent deployment of graphic events that make a surreal 
drama. His figurations, like Miré’s, for example, cunningly express a neryous 
human dalliance, although Gorky’s version loses in hilarity and candor by 
the pricks of conscience, one supposes, which cast a distracting spell on it— 
like the cryptic Diary of a Seducer. His study for Summation, one of the 
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Arshile Gorky's Summation, color drawing, 1946; 


“graphic events” 
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fully articulated drawings, which brings together an assembly of demons up to 
some no-good black magic, resembles in abstract compositional outline 
Leonardo’s Last Supper. The large Grey Drawing, almost devoid of articula- 
tion, is a statement whose pre-natal immanence puts it beyond recall. A pastel 
titled Apple Blossoms, an earlier drawing, stands apart—it is innocent, path- 
etic, nostalgic, recalling Dylan Thomas’ 
“Now as I was young and easy under the apple boughs 
About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green, 
The night above the dingle starry, 
Time let me hail and climb 
Golden in the hey day of his eyes, 
And honored among wagons I was prince of the apple towns 
And below a time I lordly had the trees and leaves 
Trail with daisies and barley 
Down the rivers of the windfall light.” 
H.C. 


Leon Golub [Frumkin; to Oct. 31], one of the makers of the “new images 
of man [see pp. 38, 43],” is showing a selection of paintings completed 
during the last six years. While it is clear that Golub is making a strenu- 
ous effort to resuscitate a monumental figure art and has gained critical 
support for his effort in some quarters, there is no overlooking that what 
he has done is to make some ambitiously literary, clumsy and gruesome 


‘pictures of a lopped, botched and catatonic human figure, usually the male 


nude. The application of his lacquer medium has the static feeling of his 
image, more like masonry than painting. His color is usually monochro- 
matic, dull, It is possible to rationalize these ineptitudes, as some pundits 
have done, so that in verbal metaphors and historical associations, his 
image is forced into seeming significant; however, it still remains to justify 
them as painting. The trouble is that as painting, in itself, his work has 
hardly any visual excitement. The more recent images titled Colossal 
Heads are exorbitant, bloated vacuities, which nullify his attempt to find 
a monumental figurative art. Prices unquoted. H.C. 


Ben-Zion [Jewish Museum; to Oct. 28] was a poet writing in Heb:ew 
before becoming a painter, Earlier in life, in Vienna, he had been attracted 
to painting but discouraged by academic instruction. This is a big retro- 
spective of paintings, lithographs (for the Book of Ruth and The Song of 


Rubens’ The Triumph of the Holy Sacrament, 1625-28, 
in the “Rubens and van Dyck” show 








Balcomb Greene’s Maternity, 1957-59: 
“marked by visual deceptions” 





Derain’s Head, bronze, 
7% inches high, 1939-54: 
“rooted in earlier sculptural forms” 





Solomon) and sculptures. In the 1930s he was a member of a group which, 
having seceded from the Secession Gallery, called itself The Ten. In this 
period he had two principle influences, Hartley and Weber. The Hartley 
influence produced some exceptional paintings. The Weber influence was 
less fortunate, Those plump odalisques complete with grapes and earthen- 
ware pots, reclining with heads tipped sideways to gaze at the moon through 
windows, have seen better days. And those rabbinical figures with lips and 
noses like primitive sculptures, and beards, would pass for anti-semitic 
caricatures if reproduced in a newspaper in Hitler Germany. Ben-Zion’s 
better paintings (all are striking) are called Friday Evening, 1933, Farm 
at Night, Setting Sun, 1934, Cow and Moon, 1938, and The Well, 1936. 
After the 1940s, a*heavy, dry, but on the whole, pleasing texture alters 
and his latest paintings have a surface like peanut brittle laced with short, 
black lines. Some of these recent paintings have original and personal 
qualities, even if not particularly pleasant as painting: for instance, Hand 
Holding a Thistle and Wheatfield with Flowers, 1955. Prices unquoted. L.c. 


Baleomb Greene’s [B. Schaefer; to Oct. 24] exhibition, titled “Twenty 
Years of Painting,” makes a nice study of his work dating from 1940. All 
but the most recent pictures come from museum collections. The earliest 
is off-beat purist, with a curious trompe-l’oeil twist which unflattens the 
picture. Greene’s painting is marked by visual deceptions all along as he 
contrived to banish the figurative component from his vision. This always 
happened reluctantly and never thoroughly, despite the general insistence 
in his work of the late 40s and 50s that it be done, as in Execution and 
Apparition. The color of that period now seems quite chilly. In the paint- 
ings of the last two years, as Greene has relented somewhat in dissembling 
his feeling about the free form and allowed the figure freer rein, as in 
Crouching Figure and Maternity, the frigidity is dissolved and a more humid 
form and color reigns in the painting. Prices unquoted. H.C. 


André Derain’s [Slatkin; Oct. 13-Nov. 7] sculptures, executed between 1939 
and his death in 1954, have recently been cast in bronze. These works, now 
on exhibition, include small masks, figures, relief plaques and a few larger 
heads. All are rooted in earlier sculptural forms, especially those which con- 
cern themselves with a death-like stare. Re-embodied expressions are com- 
parable to Peruvian mummy-bundle masks, Coptic steles and Fayum portraits. 
All have death’s detachment, with the governing expressive principle residing 
in the eyes. Using such elements in the plastic experience of the past, Derain 
reworks its forms, and in so doing rediscovers wherein their expressive power 


lies. $400-$2,500. A.J.M. 


Ellsworth Kelly [Parsons; Oct. 19-Nov. 7] has showed several times in 
Paris and New York. The last show was at the Galerie Maeght in Paris, 
in 1958. He has worked with architects and lighting experts. He designed 
and executed the aluminum screen which functions as a light modulator 
for the lobby of the Transportation Building, Penn Center, in Philadelphia. 
In his paintings, reviewers have sometimes seen a relationship with 
Mondrian, even an extension of Neo-Plasticism. He is actually more inter- 
; in Matisse, Picasso, Braque and primitive art. Kelly’s purism stops 


short at the image. With it he permits himself many freedoms and com- 
binations of form. There is really no connection with Mondrian at all, in 
color, thinking, content or anything else except a dislike for particularities 
of texture and brushwork. His paintings are spotlessly clean. Reduced to 
a relationship between two or at most three color-shapes, his images are 
like Oriental signs. One is a kind of Egyptian Ankha. Others are like 
heraldic devices. Or there is simply an enormous blue sallying into, or 
sidling next to, a black, Sometimes the drama seems to occur off the pic- 
ture plane. Sometimes it is as though particularities of natural appearance 
had been reduced to a cut-out silhouette. A painting could represent a 
star, a ship, a helmeted knight, an Indian, a face. It is a striking and 
thoughtful exhibition. Two of the metal sculptures are especially interesting. 
One, a rocking yellow shape, is like the back end of a huge beetle. Its 
insides are red. They cast both shadows and reflected lights. The other is 
a free-standing relief in the shape of an “X.” It appears to be bending 
at the middle. They are both distinguished. Prices unquoted. LG 


Masters of Cubism [Rosenberg; to Oct. 10], Picasso, Braque, Léger 
and Gris, are re-combined in a most enjoyable show. There is the large, 
well-known Picasso Open Window in Paris, 1920, a synthetic Cubist work 
with textures in trompe-l’oeil and a still-life on the table which appears 
by itself in another well-known work. The view through the window (sug- 
gesting a painting coinciding with the frame of the window) is indentifiably 
the neighborhood of the rue de la Boétie. Two other works date from 1939: 
Seated Woman with Yellow Dress was painted in January at the height of 
the phony war; Skull and Vase dates from October when the war was no 
longer phony but entering its most tragic phase. The fourth is a small, 
densely constructed Bottle, Pipe and Glass, 1919. Braque’s large handsome 
Studio, 1939, has been reproduced widely and exhibited in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Braque exhibition and, more recently, at the Tate Gallery. 
There is also a large Bottle and Mandolin and two smaller still-lifes, all 
from the 1930s. Léger is represented by three agreeable works: by Mother 
and Child, 1921, by a study for Three Women in the Modern Museum’s 
collection, and by Acrobats, 1919. Gris has three paintings also: a 1924 
still-life in which the letter “J” from Journal is strangely omitted; another 
from 1919; and, most interesting of the three, A Bottle of Bordeaux, 1913, 
painted on wallpaper stuck to the canvas, with a half-finished study of a 
still-life with a decanter on the reverse side of the painting, It is the half- 
finished study he signed. Prices unauoted. 2 L.C. 


William Ronald [Kootz; Oct. 20-Noy. 7], a Canadian now living in New 
York, is one of the more talented, younger Action Painters. The work 
in his last show marked a change from an outgoing exuberance to an 
introspective groping. In recent “pictures, the circular, central images are 
increasingly complicated and clearly defined. They are even more painful 
than before. The acid colored backgrounds are an oppressive overcast and 
only rarely does Ronald break through, as in Kiyo, to the kind of con- 
fident color that characterized his earlier paintings. Sections of some of the 
canvases are covered with scratched-out scrawls, abstract graffiti that are 
possibly meant to describe some unutterable despair. In other pictures, the 
center is boxed in with rectangular forms made up of grids of smaller 
rectangles or ovals, resembling pictographs. There is emotional honesty 
in this work—nothing ingratiating—and Ronald has the command of his 
medium to express his anguish. Prices unquoted. 1.H.S. 
Philip Reisman [ACA; to Oct. 10], a veteran Social Realist, who spent 
the summer of 1958 in Haiti, shows canvases worked up from quick sketches 
made there, as well as impressions of New York, Mexico and other places, 
Reisman has a tendency to harangue, as in a picture of a Negro coolie 
pushing a couple of glittering, Levine-like bourgeois in an Atlantic City 
rickshaw. When he becomes matter of fact, as in paintings of Haitians 
at work in colorful (but not picturesque) surroundings, his work has a 
quiet dignity. $200-$600. LH.S. 


“Contrasts in landscape” [Wildenstein; to Oct. 31] is a show of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century paintings and drawings revealing not only a 
variety of approach but also some of the less familiar aspects of the period 
surveyed. From the disparate, disjoined flecks and strokes—and the indigen- 
ous luminosity—of Jongkind’s late Skaters in Holland, 1863, one can under- 
stand, for instance, how highly prized he was to the incipient Impressionists. 
But from the dark, Courbet-like leaden sky and heavy forms of Monet’s 
Beach at Ste.-Adresse, 1865, it would have been difficult to predict the dif- 
fuse, magically shaded light of his Winter Landscape at Bennecourt, 1879. 
The intensity of the Romantics, recalled in two brilliantly composed 
Géricault watercolor landscapes, shades off into clamorous sincerity of Cour- 
bet’s Bonnevaux Mill, 1872-73, the unalloyed absorption in nature of Lepine’s 
Landscape with Lake, the unexpectedly unprogrammatic literalness of 
Gauguin’s early Banks of the Seine, 1875, where the large pattern is com- 
pletely unconscious. Not to be overlooked is a sprinkling of American can- 
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Reviews and previews continued 


yases: the painterly abstractedness of Eastman Johnson’s Cranberry Pickers, 
the anecdotic drama of Homer’s Foul Hooked, 1904, Prices unquoted. H.L.F. 


to Oct. 10] are of con- 
siderable quality and from considerable hands. In some small drawings, 


European paintings and collages [Saidenberg: 
- S 


Wols uses an imagery more actual than visual. Two of Masson’s recent 
paintings seem essentially unresolved, especially in the relationship between 
the intriguing “automatic” marks and the background. Good examples of 
Klee, Braque and Hartung are included and a lesser Mir6é with a fine one 
of 1937, in which discontinued lines run across reserved areas of com- 
position board and by implication into or under the surrounding loosely 
painted areas. The device of drawing primarily on the reserved part brings 
the major portion of the surface, normally the background, forward. This 
is in contrast to Miré’s often too orderly distribution of elements, one in 
front of the other. Schwitters is perfectly represented by two small collages, 
one yery subtle, and Heart, of 1921, composed of thoroughly Cubist planes 
which click off their axes with a military exactitude. A contrast of red 
cloth and black paper predominates; the difference in material becomes 
one of color. Prices unquoted. PJ: 


Jeanne Reynal’s [Section Eleven; Oct. 6-24] mosaic murals are glittering 
galaxies of bits of glass, minerals, stones and opalescent shells set into a 
colored cement bed, which in its turn is a mosaic of infinitesimal light- 
absorbing granules. For eight years Jeanne Reynal studied classic mosaic 
techniques in the Paris studio of Boris Anrep, and she worked later in the 
western U.S. The arid sand and glistening mineral deposits of the latter 
region have become both material and subject of her murals, some of which 
draw upon folklore for their titles. The colored chips are generally scattered 
in all-over patterns, more or less dense, and occasionally gather in clusters or 
in short vertical sequences that ride on the top of burrs or nestle in the 
furrows which the trowel has made. The formats are variously shaped poly- 
gons. The largest work on exhibition, Reincarnation Lullabies, is a horizontal 
sequence of six panels. The most impressive of these jewel-studded sand 
paintings is Rainshadow, a brilliant yellow, diamond-shaped mosaic, inlaid 
with milky opalescent shells which form hundreds of small shifting rain- 
bows within a flood of sunlight. Prices unquoted. AJM. 
Claire Falkenstein [Mayer; to Oct. 17], is well known in Paris and San 
Francisco. Concerned mainly with the world as movement, a changing scene 
with no fixed focus, a world seen only as parts which expand in ever- 
broadening, interlocking relationships, a volatile non-static, interpenetrating 
welter of impressions, she has evolved a visual language to express this in 
metal. Working with wire, rods and tubing, the three-dimensional equiva- 
lents of a line, she builds the fragment, which is then related to another 
fragment, which in turn is related to a larger part, until they are all read 
as a whole, a complex configuration of expanded parts, all intimately re- 
lated but almost unreadable in the multiplicity. Of the present group of 
works, five are titled Sun. All are different. Sun, 15 is a heavy tangle of 
copper with edges sputtering out into space. Sun, 14 is a knotted cluster 
of forms melting into a general oval shape, which like fire is inviting to 
the eye and repelling to the touch. Prices unquoted. tie 


Harold Altman [Contemporaries; to Oct. 3] has recently been selected by 
the Museum of Modern Art as one of two draftsmen to represent the U.S. 
in the forthcoming Biennial of Paris. The characteristic subject and ex- 
pression of his drawings are reversible, either small figures fused into and 
engulfed by the surrounding landscape or the environment become the 
mood of its inhabitants. The drawings are best when the figures are most 
indistinct; they and the world reciprocate. Otherwise a certain conyention- 
ality of draftsmanship is evident. His technique of creating planes with fine 
parallel strokes is derived from the Cubist etchings of Villon. Altman uses 
the method with exceeding finesse and much about the configurations the 
planes assume is personal. A sense of over-arching height is achieved in 
Market, for example, by defining two dual vertical reserved areas above a 
lone figure below. In Kiosk part of the landscape hovers over the clustered 
figures who are merely indistinguishable shadows, of the same nature as 
their surroundings. Prices unquoted. DJ: 


Sari Dienes [Parsons; to Oct. 17] has been away from New York uutil 
last winter, for three years, on the West Coast and in Japan. During this 
time she has passed through a new creative cycle. Paintings which had 
first been paintings, became, not paintings any more, but life. And now 
paintings are once again paintings. The found object, or the surface of 
the found object, she lifted by rubbing on to a cloth with a roller and 
printer’s ink. It was a revelation how the most commonplace objects, man- 
hole covers (some were exhibited earlier this year, see A.N., May °59), 


ewalk grills, cireular saws, became charged with mystery and beauty as 


they were lifted. It was no longer necessary to fly to remote primitive 
cultures for rubbings. Our own civilization offers its own petroglyphs. She 
pushed rubbing techniques to their extremes and with them cast a spell 
of greys and blacks which pale and glow as a wind in the chimney fans 
the flames. She has produced a total environment of mysterious and friendly 
life—planktons and galaxies of activity transferred to huge surfaces, some 
like roads rolled-up then unrolled, some quite small, one on a folding 
screen. The next stage has been to work on the rubbed images with ink or 
paint, and her last paintings are not rubbings at all, but watercolor paint- 





Sari Dienes’ Frottage: 
“mysterious and friendly life” . 





Jeanne Reynal’s Songs of the Tewa: 
“glittering galaxies” 


Claire Falkenstein’s Sun, 15, 1958: 
“edges sputtering out into space” 
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Archipenko’s Eagle, bronze on onyx, 10% inches high, 1959: 
“a certain calypso flash” 


Marjorie Phillips’ Town and Mountains: 
“dialogue with nature” 


ings. She is creating her own found objects. While in Japan she began 
working with ceramics in a town entirely devoted to commercial pottery. 
She exhibits these marvelously irrational objects, in boxes with cotton- 
wool. Others are mounted on boards, and one, a kind of cup, has been 
mounted so as not to be a cup, As concrete objects they are fascinating. 
Prices unquoted. tie 


Francesco di Cocco and James Grant [B. Schaefer; to Oct. 4] make 
up a two-man show. Di Cocco showed last spring on Tenth Street and now 
has brought some of his black, white and grey oils uptown. Two of the 
oils which are different from the fluid free-forms which characterize his 
work are made of more rectilinear shapes and have the appearance of 
being constructed. Grant comes from Claremont, Calif., where he teaches. 
In his first New York showing his paintings give notice that he is energetic 
and much aware, although his work does not yet stop one by its individu- 
ality. Prices unquoted. H.C. 


Archipenko [Perls; to Oct. 24] exhibits bronze sculpture executed over the 
past fifty years. The exhibition, while concentrating primarily upon his work 
during the teens (a period of bold Cubist forms), affords a comprehensive 
view of the various directions along which he has been led. From his most 
recent production are four reliefs cast this year. They seem to indicate that 
his materials have gained the upper hand. Eagle, consisting of eight free- 
floating forms mounted on an onyx plaque, intimates but fails to realize a 
relationship between the projecting forms and the mount’s undulating 
striations. Another relief, Conversation, which borrows from his earlier 
Cubist vocabulary, further supports the impression that his rich materials are 
sporting a certain calypso flash. Prices unquoted. A.J.M. 


Misch Kohn’s [Weyhe; Oct. 6-Noy. 7] prints are seen in a small retrospective 
timed to coincide with his receipt of one of the four prizes given by the 
Print Council on the occasion of its show presently current at eight museums. 
Emphasis is on the recent sugar-lift aquatints, but through the selected 
group of earlier wood engravings one can see the emergence of greater and 
greater freedom and fluidity in the compositions of this artist who has al- 
ways shown himself a notable craftsman. In the earliest print, Tiger, 1949, 
the close-knit textures create a static dark image with the usual white on 
black relationship of a wood engraving, but in the later Three Visitors with 
Entourage, 1953, and even more so in Kabuki Samurai, 1954, rhythmic inter- 
plays between forms are set up and there seems a reversal of color to black 
on white. This tendency is intensified in the aquatints which are as fluid as 
dripped paint. Eyen the linear quality disappears in the handsome Horse 
series and in such a work as The General, a sense of humor appears. Prices 
unquoted, Tele 


Marjorie Phillips’ [Durlacher; Oct. 6-31] landscapes and still-lifes re- 
main, after more than two years since her last New York show, a sponta- 
neous, limpid dialogue with nature. With an undeyiating devotion to her 
familiar subject matter, neyer straying far from the intimate ambiance of 
daily living, these quiet canvases appear more than ever the fruit of 
detached meditation. Meditation on the quality of light in a sunlit sky, on 
the twisting movement of stems and the structure of plants, on receding 
space across the undulating profile of distant mountains, often viewed from 
a foreground that drops sharply away from the spectator. The unstylized, 
‘seemingly nonchalant execution, the modulated tone, the textured brush- 


Milton Hebald’s Harvest, bronze: 
“satirical complements” 





strokes alternating with thinly painted passages often showing the white 
of the canvas, retain the freshness of direct observation. $325-81,400. .L.F. 


Laura Ziegler [Knoedler; to Oct. 10], an Italian-trained sculpturess, ex- 
hibits bronzes: small figures and a large nude Eve. Her earlier work is 
mainly descriptive, as in the smoothly burnished and rationally proportioned 
Lady With Umbrella, while more recently she prefers an eccentric, idealized, 
“mannerist” pose, as in Standing Harlequin, with head down in thought, 
stomach thrust out, arms akimbo, legs gracefully knock-kneed. The texture 
of the bronze is uneven, cut out, darkened, with only an occasional polished 
gleam to accent the bulging width of the stomach. Strap Hanger, a subway 
rider, resembles nothing so much as a Romanesque martyr with the same 
agonized zig-zag rhythm of shoulders, arms and knees, Gracefully, tortuously 
trying to hide. her nudity, Eve seems by contrast more precious, too 
arbitrarily intricate. Prices unquoted, E.M. 


Milton Hebald [Nordness; Oct. 6-24], who has spent the past four years in 
Italy on a Prix de Rome, combines elements from Italian sculpture, past and 
present, with Social Realism. Solidly planted families, lovers, children are 
his subjects. The figures are flattened, but Hebald has a nice way of swelling 
a limb to create contrasting volumes. Incised lines help provide movement. 
A series of women—bathing beauties, fashion plates—are attractive satirical 
complements to the family groups. Some awkward, semi-abstract warriors 
and bullfighters are influenced by Etruscan and Cubist sculpture. Prices un- 
quoted. LILS. 


Ben Johnson [Zabriskie; Oct. 5-24], from Woodstock, N. Y., offers a selec- 
tion of canvases dating 1954-59. He paints monumental nudes in Fauve 
color settings, varying flat expanses with broken areas. The handling of 


color is reminiscent of Matisse, the drawing of Modigliani, but the feeling 


is different. Johnson’s obsession with women has little to do with joy of 
life, but seems to be rooted in deep psychic needs. Breasts and nipples 
are large and detailed, but the figures are not sensuous or erotic. Nor do 
these pictures appear to be involved with formal considerations. Limbs are 
distorted, but not because certain colors need certain dimensions, and the 
drawing is awkward. Images and their backgrounds are frequently not 
integrated. Johnson has an urgency to communicate his vision, but its pro- 
fundity is difficult to judge. It is enough to say that his paintings are 
upsetting and moying. Prices unquoted. LH.S. 


The Ritter Collection [Fine Arts; Oct. 13-31] of modern French paintings 
was assembled by Louis Ritter of New York. He died a year ago and this 
is a memorial exhibition in aid of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
Among the well-known works are Modigliani’s famous portrait of Beatrice 
Hastings, 1915; Derain’s Fauve landscape Collioure, 1905; Bonnard’s Boat- 
ing Party, 1908; Vuillard’s Madame Vuillard in Red Dress; Picasso’s Clas- 


sical Landscape, 1921, reproduced in Barr’s book; a Toulouse-Lautrec 
drawing of the actress Berthe Bardy; Braque’s Fauve painting of the 
Estaque, 1906; and works by Soutine, Dufy, Monet, Cross, Friesz and Blatas. 
Prices unquoted. L¢ 


Gérard Schneider [Kootz; to Oct. 17], a leading Paris abstract artist, 
has loosened up on recent canvases. Based on whizzing black sweeps, they 
are calligraphic, but seem most concerned with the velocity of form- 
forces. Color areas, dramatically set off against blacks, are also in motion; 
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John Hultberg’s Blue Black Destruction, 1958: 
“through the melancholy penumbra of consciousness” 


Reviews and previews continued 


The shapes speed in and out, but are restrained within the canvas edges 
and in front of a rear color plane. Despite the turbulence there is little 
emotion in these pictures; they work primarily in terms of visual excite- 
ment. Although the new freedom superficially relates Schneider’s canvases 
even more than before to New York Action Painting, he does not sacrifice 
French tastefulness. Prices unquoted. 1.H.S. 


Appel. Paolozzi, Richier [Jackson; to Oct. 3] supplement works in the 
Museum of Modern Art’s “New Images of Man” show with sculpture, 
ceramics, oils, drawings and graphics. Eduardo Paolozzi’s butchered Soldier 
and Shattered Head could be Pacifist emblems. Frog Eating a Lizard, a 
hollow, cast bronze ball studded with incised symbols and with partly 
recognizable, partly melted found objects, looks like a contemporary fossil. 
Germaine Richier, who died last July, is represented with a hydra-headed 
horse, a macerated nude and a penetrating portrait head mounted on a 
tripod, in itself a masterful work of art; the cranium is opened up Te- 
vealing gelatinous metal grey matter. Twenty-four etchings by Richier, 
illustrations for René de Solier’s Contre Terre, are also on display. Prices 
unquoted. L.U.S. 


Expressionists [St. Etienne; to Oct. 17] regularly seen at this gallery in- 
clude Gustay Klimt, the Wiener Sezession’s first president, whose Orchard 
is a strong work typical of his decorative landscapes in which the pattern of 
leaves and grasses makes the scene an almost continuous area only subtly 
varied to reveal individual trees and stream. Kokoschka and Egon Schiele, 
both associated with Klimt in their early days, each are represented with a 
picture work and a number of smaller pieces. Schiele’s Dr. von Graff, 1910, 
is remarkable for its delicacy of handling combined with forceful intensity. 
Paula Modersohn-Becker, Corinth and two young American Expressionists, 
Martin Pajeck and Marvin Meisels, are also shown. Prices unquoted. LL. 


European drawings [Widdifield; to Oct. 31] by the new old masters 
make a solid show for collectors. It is highlighted by a leaf study of Matisse, 
who also has a Head and a penciled Odalisque. There are Surreal works 
by Ernst, Tanguy, Masson; still-lifes by Morandi; several unsigned sketches 
by Miré; other work by Picasso, Léger and Segonzac. Prices unquoted, ¥.c. 


Kenneth Noland [French; Oct. 14-Nov. 7] of Washington, D.C., paints 


“ ” 


large luminous pictures on unprimed white canvas. All present a “sun 
theme. Each is a different solution to a difficult problem in composition. 
Several are running “swastikas” with legs, arms, antlers radiating out from 
the center; others are “targets”; one is a wobbly, off-beat “radiation” ; 
another is a “ratchet wheel”; two are “diamonds”; one is a double system 
of disks and circles—“eyes”; the most unusual measures 10 feet square and 
is hinged in the center; and one has a floating disk in the center of float- 
ing cellular forms. They are brilliantly colored. His color has the intensity, 
not of oil paint, but of dyes. His white paint is silvery. He has a blue of 
great depth and purity. They are interesting (inadequate word for describ- 
ing the sensations of pleasure one experiences in their presence) from the 
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Kenneth Noland’s Ex nihilo: 
“seem to be alive and breathing” 


point of view of optics. Circles of color radiating from a disk are separated 
from each other by circles of white canvas. They seem to expand and con- 
tract, become dense and fluid at the same time. His colors bite into one 
another. The paintings seem to be alive and breathing. The eye is not pulled 
into a vortex but expands two-dimensionally, This is a remarkable show. 
Prices unquoted. es 


Dale Joe [Mi Chou; Oct. 13-Nov. 7] offers more of his remote, evasive 
compositions. He seeks to reproduce, in a formal way, the variousness of 
texture found in nature by exploiting the texture of the canvas itself, 
speckling areas of the picture, applying paint thickly, scratching the sur- 
face. He transposes a bent joint into Incline, an aerial view of a river delta 
into the pattern for Hover. In Budding, the delicate oval swelling of the 
forms is recognizable, but the pale pinks and browns, frosted over with 
white, side-step startlingly the expected green. The colors are generally 
vague: subtle whitish greys and browns, with the exception of a rich earthy 
red-brown. It is difficult for Joe to create a compellingly unified structure 
because of his denial of the obvious, but his few successes are, by the 
same token, all the more powerful. Prices unquoted. E.M. 


Claude Venard [Slatkin; to Oct. 10] builds a pasty surface much like his 
more famous friend Bernard Buffet. His solidly structured compositions are 
linearly incised by the sharpened brush end, adding a superficial surface com- 
plexity. The main forms are usually treated as areas of modulated trans- 
parencies, while the thick and chalky space surrounding these still still-life 
and landscape forms rises to the surface in calculated patterns. This inversion 
of positive and negative forms simultaneously freezes and disengages objects, 
creating an evenly weighted immobility. $800-$2,800. A.J.M. 


John Hultberg [Jackson; Oct. 6-24] continues on his voyage through the 
melancholy penumbra of consciousness. His pictures are still based on com- 
positions of box-like forms that suggest ship decks and cabins, but the paint- 
ing is freer. Although black predominates, color is used more extensively 
than before. Central perspectival lines are less pronounced, but icy infinity 
remains omnipresent. One looks out onto arctic wastes over a deserted green- 
ish ship in the lower portion of Black Freighter. In Panoramic Room, an in- 
terior with windows is substituted for the ship. One group of works is flatter; 
small rectangles are suspended on the surface like pictures, Blue Black 
Destruction resembles the wall of a burial vault that has been turned into an 
art gallery. Some sunshine has filtered into a series of recent canvases, Ter- 
race among them; desolate blacks and whites are warmed by soft oranges 
and yellows. This may mark a new direction in Hultberg’s work. Prices 
unquoted. LS. 


Robert Keyser [Rosenberg; Oct. 12-Nov. 7], young, Philadelphia-born 


painter who went to France to study for several years with Léger, has a 
pleasant exhibition of pretty pictures—and “pretty” is not intended as a 
bad word. At first glance all appear to be about interiors—a cozy arrange- 
[Continued on page 58] 
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Reviews and previews: new 


Yayoi Kusama [Brata; Oct. 9-29] is an original painter. The five white, 
very large paintings in this show are strong, advanced in concept and 
realized. The space is shallow, close to the surface and achieved by in- 
numerable small arcs superimposed on a black ground overlain with a wash 
of white. The effect is both complex and simple. Essentially it is produced 
by the interaction of the two close, somewhat parallel, vertical planes, at 
points merging at the surface plane and at others diverging slightly but 
powerfully. The merger is achieved by whitening the interstices of the 
ares; the divergence by enlarging the breadth of the strokes somewhat and 
leaving the grey plane untouched. When the size of the arcs is diminished 
sections of the white plane retreat slightly, and vice-versa. Yet frequently 
small, dense arcs maintain the surface; the relationships are subtle and de- 
pend on the surrounding area. There is a remarkable variety of configura- 
tion and expression from point to point across the surface; the small curves 
coalesce into longer arcs, swell or shift slightly, or form amorphous patterns 
or partial vertical bands. The strokes are applied with a great assurance and 
strength which even a small area conveys. The total quality suggests an 
analogy to a large, fragile, but vigorously carved grill or to a massive, solid 
lace. The expression trancends the question of whether it is Oriental or 
American. Although it is something of both, certainly of such Americans as 
Rothko, Still and Newman, it is not at all a synthesis and is thoroughly 
independent. Miss Kusama, who is thirty, has had a number of shows in 
Kyoto and came here two years ago. Prices unquoted. DJ. 


Peter Golfinopoulos [Grand Central Moderns; Oct. 17-Noy. 5] exhibits 
large canvases which, despite their unabashed exuberance and use of ma- 
gentas and cadmiums, are basically academic Action Paintings. His com- 
positions have a certain banal logic, and an uninyentive vocabulary of form. 
In miming all the motions of the School he offers only a vague impersonal 
content. Prices unquoted. A.J.M. 


Gerald McLaughlin [Gallery G; to Oct. 3], young California-born painter 
now living in Connecticut, was in the exhibition “Young America 1957” at 
the Whitney. Peter Selz of the Modern Museum picked him for “Museum 
Director’s Choice” show at the Baltimore Museum. These strange paint- 
ings suggest a literary-paranoiac content. A Surrealist of the hand-painted 
dream photograph type, closer to Tanguy than to anyone, he is a painter 
of a hell of ambiguous spaces inhabited by a jumble of composites—pieces 
of anatomy, intestinal tracts, bones, broken-down plumbing, lab equipment, 
television tubes, devils—in a technique sometimes suggesting finger-paint. 
More often it consists in painting very thinly in stains of color, then rub- 
bing back to the shiny white surface for highlights. He communicates a 
kind of chaos. It is social protest of a sort, or perhaps dream protest would 
be a better way of putting it. Prices unquoted. LC. 


Sandro Diani [de Aenlle], a young painter from Venice, combines gloomy, 
apocalyptic oils of post-atomic landscapes with figures and industrial and 
city scenes of an America he has never seen but seems to understand. A 
skyscraper silhouette captures the quality of a dirty winter evening in New 
York and street scenes with haunted Negro figures look like a nightmare 
of Harlem. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


John Spyropoulos [World House] is a Greek painter whose color is on 
the grey and subtle side. All the parts of landscapes are about equal in 
weight. His images have no sustaining power. Looking at them is like in- 
haling a whiff of chloroform. One remembers nothing about them, afterwards. 


$60-$250. _ L.c, 


Michel-Marie Poulain [Hammer; Oct. 6-17] was formerly a Parisian 
music-hall acrobat known as Micky. His specialty was a number in which 
he impersonated a female acrobat. After service in World War II he started 
painting. He has facility and ingenuity. He borrows from Marie Laurencin, 
Dufy, Buffet and from others and is apparently very successful in his 
efforts. Prices unquoted. E.C. 


Robert Corre [Angeleski; to Oct. 17], Detroit-born artist, has been ex- 
perimenting since 1949 with the less conventional aspects of space in paint- 
ing, first working with painted plaster on screening, extending this to free- 
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names this month 


form “projected-dimensional” paintings. He shows the culmination of his 
explorations, a group of recent “amorphic” or free-form two-dimensional 
paintings. Eschewing the rectangle, he works exclusively with biomorphic 
forms, sometimes complete within a free-form boundary, sometimes more 
complex with voids and small separate but related paintings or “sub- 
bodies.” Using mat oils and brushes with 6- or 7-foot handles, he creates 
slash-stroke surfaces of varied colors and speeds that are effective in the 
manner of stage sets but lack sustaining power. Prices unquoted. LT 


Frances Gray [Delacorte; to Oct. 5], a young sculptress who studied with 
Archipenko, has made herself at home in his idiom, She exhibits organic 
bronze statuettes and larger, free-standing sculpture and reliefs in wood. 
The forms are geometrically conceived and then flatly painted in heavy- 
valued color. Their austerity is coupled with a certain naivété. Technically 
manicured, but conceptually crude, her work is overstated; bold in scale 
and color, but quite impersonal. Prices unquoted. A.J.M. 


Eden Hodara [Pietrantonio; Oct. 16-31] shows bright collages in heroic 
scale where she achieves complex textures of tissue over newspaper and 
other technical effects. A large, bare abstract seascape combines the better 
qualities of inventive collage and vigorous brushwork with the taste and 
excitement of her work. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Lydia Brown’s [Contemporaries; Oct. 5-24] collages are each of a definite 
structure and a soft lyricism of tone. Paper of varying transparency, oc- 
casionally touched with color, is freely applied to produce simultaneously a 
quiet muted effect and a diminutive turbulence of the surface. In one, light 
purples, pinks and oranges are interwoven rapidly across the top to divide 
in the far corner. In another, a black spot at the bottom demarcates the 
forward and receding course of an oval expanding toward the top. A single 
mark frequently articulates the form. This brevity, the white tone and the 
general technique of New York abstraction, while partially responsible for 
the quality of the collages, also limit their scope. Prices unquoted. D.J. 


Stuart Gilden [Artzt; Oct. 3-13] uses established abstract techniques to 





Yayoi Kusama’s untitled painting: 
“relationships are subtle” 





Peter Golfinopoulos’s Collage in Dusk: 
“unabashed exuberance” 
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convey little; his vocabulary exceeds his knowledge of its meaning. Ali of 
the paintings are slashed and excoriated, for the most part without vigor 
or even brutality. Prices unquoted. DJ. 


Tania [Landry; Oct. 5-31] develops most of her bold and richly colored 
paintings around arched, bone-like structures which usually dominate the 
remaining voids. A majority of the paintings have considerable merit but 
only one, the small Waters Can Be Islands, 11, is thoroughly integrated. 
A dark area, partially collage, gleaming with red, moves from the lower left 
to encompass a recessive but substantial white section. The space is con- 
vincing; the collage overlayed with paint produces a complexity and 
density which brings the lower form forward. Prices unquoted. D.J. 


Gordian Davis [Crespi; Oct. 26-Noyv. 6] shows his “Realities’—scenes of 
hunting, portraits, a city bridge, metal workers, and a night fair scene of a 
pleasant gaiety. Prices unquoted. E.M. 


Fernande Cuny and Michel Merle [Duncan; to Oct. 10], are both 
French-born. Cuny’s oils represent groups of allegorical figures with stylized 
features, flatly painted in a cold grey tonality which pinks, lavenders and 
greens do nothing to warm. Merle exhibits small inks and watercolor 
sketches—fantastic profiles and headdresses of Arizona Indians. Prices 
unquoted. EM. 


Giuseppe Uncini [Contemporaries; Oct. 5-24], a young Roman painter, 
shows small studies predominately composed in horizontal and_ vertical 
bands, and of sand sprinkled into washes of muted earth colors. The reserve, 
the infrequent line, and the tans and greys are evidences of an admiration 
for Morandi, the mottled bands and occasional conic or oval shapes sug- 
gest Music. This Italian idiom is well used. Prices unquoted. D.J. 


Lewis Rubenstein [Nessler; Oct. 19-Nov. 7] who recently returned from 
a two-year Fulbright in Japan, is the inventor of “time painting,” a 


method of moving a scroll through a picture frame, somewhat like a piano 


roll. Black and white Japanese scenes, currently rolling, are conventional 
and ponderous. $250-$400. LHS. 


Elsa Brodfeld [Bodley], a self-taught artist from Vienna now living in 


upstate New York, showed delicate watercolors and drawings of familiar 


wild flowers arranged like botanical illustrations on bare grounds. Prices 
unquoted. H.D.H. 


Esther Gilman [Bodley; Oct. 5-17] shows humorous gouaches and water- 
colors of owls and other birds in a manner reminiscent of Graves, with 
several large screens of bright cloth cut-outs of owls, chickens and butter- 
flies sewn on linen with heavy black wool. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Aaron Levy [Pietrantonio; Oct. 1-15] studied at the Art League and under 
John Little in Easthampton. His large-scale abstractions and some of the 
sketches from which he developed them are dedicated New York School 
paintings of determined modernity: big, bold, flaunting their colors in ex- 
pressive slashes, dribbles and spatterings spread with complete confidence 
across their large areas. The paintings would be improved by signs of a 
little human frailty. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Tony Agostini [Juster; to Oct. 10], a Parisian painter, shows bright, flatly 
painted still-lifes and landscapes in oil. The colors—glowing reds, strong 
blues, dull greens, browns and lavenders—are for the most part applied with 
a palette knife; this, combined with the thin yellow outline which scratches 
into the edge of the forms, produces a stiffly decorative effect. The small 
canvases, like Blue Glass in which one or two objects are done in a few 
colors, are the more satisfying. $200-$750. E.M, 


Marsha Dale [Phoenix; Oct. 9-22], who studied with Sideo Fromboluti and 
Nora Speyer, fuses relaxed, pale yellow and orange nudes into loose, 
rectangular grids. Later works—still-lifes and landscapes—are not as 
expressive as the figures. They are tighter, self-conscious. $100-$250. 1.1.5. 


Franklin Wurster [Ceceile; Oct. 12-24], a New Jersey painter, applies oils 
in swift strokes to semi-abstract canvases; the subjects—such as a prophet 
and disciple, city scenes, moon- and sunscapes—provide an excuse for the 
treatment. In Skyway, the sweeping dark blue and yellow strokes render 
night and the path of the fast moving headlights quite well. $125-$500. —_E.M. 


Albert Radoezy’s [Parma; Oct. 6-31] drawings have a fibrous anatomical 
quality, with slender filament-like lines. They come in three series: Black 


and White Magic, Extended Anatomy (drawings in casein) and Life Lines. 
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Those in the first group are most successful; feathery hairsprays edge a 
form of corpuscular structure. Prices unquoted. A.J.M, 


Robert Smithson [Artists’; Oct. 17-Noy. 5], a promising young New Jersey 
artist now living in New York, shows painted dba Weacd on vertical 
bars within which are caged raving, multi-eyed dinosaurs and flesh eaters. 
These monsters, whelped by Surrealism and primitive art, are reared by 
frenzied Action Painting. Walls of Dis, a three-part panel, with its crude 
totemic creatures would have looked well in the temple of some savage 
cult. Some other pictures are more abstract. Prices unquoted. LHS. 


Cioni Carpi [Panoras; Oct. 19-31] limits his paintings to placing small 
rectangles and vestiges of imagery in the center of the canvas. Reflections 
has a vague poeticism due primarily to panels of transparent light blues 
and reds. Composition around Blue and White is a dour combination of 
red and yellow rectangles with occasional rays before a ground of blue- 
black. Color is negligible in the remaining paintings. Prices unquoted.  D.J. 


Sculpture group [Contemporary Arts; to Noy. 15] includes metal pieces 
by Paul Gianbertone and Sanford Goodman and wood carvings by Aristides 
Stavrolakes. Gianbertone’s welded work is small abstract flora; Goodman’s 
two metal sculptures are related to the ocean; and Stavrolakes’ finely pol- 
ished wood pieces are free forms. Prices unquoted. H.C, 


Prix de Paris [Duncan; Oct. 3-17] includes two works specifically re- 
ligious in theme: Thelma Erbeck’s curiously antique Anointing, in which 
the heads of the disciples have been built up with paint to resemble bas- 
relief, and a primitive version of Christ by Henry Coupe. $50-$600. E.M. 


Jean Coutu [Ceceile; to Oct. 10], a Canadian artist, exhibits nudes and 
portrait heads in stylized, mannered yellows and reds [$100-$500] . . . Riva 
Helfond’s [Juster; Oct. 12-31] architectural constructions, uncertainly 
Cubistic, attempt to evoke the visual impression of a given place—Venice, 
the Seine, Montmartre, etc.—by the arrangement of colors in rectangular 
areas [$100-$750] . . . Fredus Williams [Lovisco; to Oct. 17], a West 
Indian, presents small primitive landscapes, and one larger, red and green 
still-life of books, music and musical instruments [$35-$75] .. . Stephen 
Kuzma [Ceceile; Oct. 19-31] paints in an antiquely academic style nudes, 
a costumed Negress, the head of an old man and, in a fresher manner, 
a watercolor of the Smoky Mountains [prices unquoted] .. . Pearl Angrist | 
[Crespi; to Oct. 23] attempts to give her studies of the female nude (in 
oil, chalk and wash) an abstract twist through impetuous accents—the total 
effect is a little pretentious [prices unquoted]. E.M. 


Thomas Strickland [Studio; Oct. 4-31] is in the milieu of the Soyers and 
the oldest guard; his portraits of women have some, although not con- 
sistent, competence [prices unquoted] . . . Byron Gigoux [Sudamericana; 
Oct. 2-22] paints Chilean ports indifferently and in a Cubist guise [prices 
unquoted] . . . Bernice Callahan [Panoras; Oct. 5-17] paints old houses 
and harbors without color and with a minimum of skill [prices unquoted] 
... Ada Mende [Artzt; Oct. 14-24] shows several muddled abstractions 
and one fairly clear and vigorous painting of trees [prices unquoted] .. . 
Rosario Moreno [Sudamericana; Oct. 23-Noy. 15] describes vague out- 
lines of ovals and rectangles to indicate figures; a few pictures out of the 
seventeen are agreeably decorative [prices unquoted] . . . Cam [Arizt; 
Oct. 5-15], using lacquer as a. medium, depicts a harbor in which the sails 
and water are equivalent in a lively motion, as well as figures and still-lifes 
indifferently drawn and composed [prices unquoted]. 


Daniele Gilbert [Burr; Oct. 11-24] is a young French painter of oils and — 


tempera which are warmly realist without being either academic or infused 
with any of the charms of purely decorative Paris painting [prices unquoted] 
H.D.H.... William Clutz [Riley; to Oct. 31] has an eye for a big pattern 
and open space but his representational work at present is static [prices un- 
quoted] u.c.. . . Elaine Sinnard [Eggleston; Oct. 19-31] paints decora- 
tive city scenes, floral paintings and still-lifes with frequent understatements 
of their best qualities [prices unquoted] u.p.H. . . . Lydia Brown [Area; 
to Oct, 29] brings the whole apparatus of Expressionistic technique to her 
abstract work without rising above an infatuation with contemporary in- 
fluences [prices unquoted] u.c. . . . Alex Goffryd [Bodley; Oct. 19-31] 
shows moody, delicate paintings on rice paper of small animals and still- 
lifes with lines of verse hidden under the backgrounds [prices unquoted] 
wo... .. Ariel [Weyhe; to Oct. 3], from California, exhibits a group of, 
watercolors and oils; the majority depict an opulent world peopled by 
princes, princesses and friendly animals [prices unquoted] Lu... . 


Florence Pomeroy [Bodley; Oct. 5-17] paints somber, serious watercolor 


landscapes of Grand Manan and its fishermen [prices unquoted] 
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Study painting at home 
under the guidance of 
world-famous painters 


ERE'’S a truly remarkable opportunity to 

study painting — at your leisure and in 
the privacy of your own home — under the 
expert guidance and enriching influence of 
America’s leading fine arts painters. 

' These great artists personally supervise 
the Famous Artists School's special staff of 
Fine Arts painting teachers. Through these 
teachers, they pass on to you their personal 
philosophies and techniques as painters. 

You learn everything you need know to 
paint skillfully and perceptively ...every- 
thing from basics up to the most advanced 
professional techniques: The use of color — 
how to paint in oils, watercolor and other 
mediums—form drawing and still life—com- 
position — perspective — portrait and land- 
scape painting — painting the human figure. 

Each painting assignment you mail to 
the School is constructively criticized by an 
artist-teacher who is an expert in the me- 
dium. He paints corrective suggestions in 
full color and makes helpful, detailed draw- 
ings. To these he adds a long, personal letter 
telling you exactly how to improve your pic- 
ture. This elaborate criticism is yours to 
keep and refer to as often as you wish. 

As a result of Famous Artists training, 4,’ 


BEN SHAHN 

DONG KINGMAN 
STUART DAVIS 
DORIS LEE 

ADOLF DEHN 
FLETCHER MARTIN 
ARNOLD BLANCH 
ERNEST FIENE 
WILL BARNET 
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men and women all over America are get- } FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS { 
ting richer rewards and satisfactions from | Studio 47, Wesiport, Conn. ! 
their painting. Many have exhibited and Send me, without obligation, your 


sold their pictures for good prices. Others | Famous Artists Talent Test. 
have qualified for interesting art jobs either i Mr I 


part-time or full-time. Mrs eee a's psn ae wewra ev hae 
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Sale Wednesday, October 21 at 8 p-m. 


OLD MASTERS AND 
XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


From the Estates of the Late LEONIE GUGGENHEIM 
MRS. NELL FORD TORREY e AND OTHER OWNERS 


Two river landscapes by Salomon van Ruysdael and works by van Ostade and other old masters; 
Barbizon paintings including Corot and Daubigny. Other works by Nattier,..Vigée-Lebrun, Schreyer, 
L’Hermitte, Bouguereau, Greuze, Lawrence, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ . On View from October 17 





Sale Wednesday, October 28 at 8 pm. 


DIEGO RIVERA 


- Twenty-seven paintings of the period 1909-1917 including important canvases of his Cubist period 


Collected by the Late D. ENRIQUE FREYMAN, 
former Cultural Attaché of the Mexican Government 
in Paris. Sold by Order of A SWISS PRIVATE OWNER 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 ®° On View from October 24 





Sale Wednesday, November 11 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS AND BRONZES 
From the Collection of 
STANLEY N. BARBEE, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
AND OTHER OWNERS 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 © On View from November 7 
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TR le ee 


Pe upon a time the Lion decided to summon a Congress of 
Art Critics. Bothersome questions of taste and esthetics had been 
troubling the monthly, bi-weekly, weekly and daily Jungle Grape- 
vines. The Lion felt it was time for a meeting of minds. 

A few days later, a plenary round-table colloquium was called 
to order. After a speech of welcome, in phonetic French, by a 
melancholy Giraffe, Permanent Secretary of United Animals 
Economic, Social and Cultural Organization, delegates from all 
the Jungles and Oceans got down to work. 

The discussion was opened by an Elk from the North Woods, 
a Dark Moose of whom few had heard before the recent Grape- 
vine troubles. “I have been in Didactics and Conservation,” it 
said gravely, “and as an Experienced Critic I feel it is time we 
own up to the fact that Ape-Art is dead. I was among the first to 
honor those White Hopes, Betsy of Baltimore and Bongo of 
London and the many other Chimpanzees who have become re- 
nowned largely through (let us face it) my own exertions. But 
that was five or eleven or forty years ago, I forget which, and why 
quibble about dates. What have the Chimpanzees done for us 
lately? Why do some Animals pretend to understand Ape-Art? 
It is Time for a change and Times are changing. Hoisted by 
their own pottage, some Animals have sold their birthright for a 
mess of petards and now will have to paddle their own canoes.” 

“Surprisingly enough I agree with you,” announced the At- 
lantic and Pacific Dugong. “I wrote about Betsy once in 1941, 
and I liked one Bongo watercolor in 1956, and that is a record I 
am proud to stand on since 1919. But we should face the fact 
that Ape-Art is finished, passé. It is dull, boring, irritating; not 
like Vermeer, Titian or Goya. 

“Look at how surprised our audience is,” said the Elk. “Listen 
to those Anatolian Sheep bleat.” 

“T don’t think they could be surprised by anything said so far,” 
remarked a Cat. “I remember that the Dugong always has at- 
tacked Ape-Art. and I’ve never heard a good word for it from 
the Elk.” 

“No, no,” said the Dugong. “Anti-Ape-Art is a new trend I’m 
launching this season. It is a reaction, a revolution!” And as 
three Sheep rose to walk over to the water hole, the Dugong 
added, “See, there they go to sell their Betsys on a panic-stricken 
market. I hope they don’t throw out the Bongos with the bath. 
There was a Bongo watercolor I mentioned in December 1956 
that was attractive, even if it wasn’t Animal. But one good thing 
is that at last we'll be rid of the Cliques and Little Coteries of 
slavishly fashionable Museum Directors, Collectors and Ape- 
traveling Critics. They'll be jumping off Victoria Falls in shoals 
by Blue Monday. Personally, I like Hals, Tintoretto and Bosch.” 

“You mean you really believed that Ape-Art was foisted on 
Animals by Cliques?” asked the Cat. 

“That’s my point since June 1947,” replied the Dugong. 

“That is the whole point,” added a Russo-American Chester 
White Hog. “Art must be judged by who likes it. It is the 
Partisans and Friends who establish a style and its values, and 
it’s up to us to resent them. Take the Bongo-myth. Not long ago 
the Central Park Zoo gave him a whole exhibition (installed with 
their vulgar good taste and cheap expensive lighting that always 
reminds me of Bonwit Teller’s). Since then every Sheep has had 
to buy a Bongo. Clearly, the meaning of a Bongo is Sheep. The 
dialectic of the non-existent avant-garde requires a vehement 
reappraisal of soft-currency Coteries. Apes have withdrawn the 
deposits that were banked so carefully during the 1930s into the 
Christmas Savings Account of Animal Culture.” 

“But,” asked the Cat, “do pictures change by being looked at 
or liked?” 


Editorial 


A fable of apes and ants 


“I didn’t say they changed,” the Chester White replied loftily, 
“and I wish you would phrase your questions more elegantly: 
they sound like a Saks Fifth Avenue press release. I contend that 
anything the Sheep like or the Central Park Zoo exhibits is over- 
priced and devalued dialectically.” 

“Right,” said the Dugong. “It’s a stock-market Panic.” 

“As for us,” chimed in a Platypus, “we’ve always liked Ape- 
Art, even if . ...” 

“You, too, have consistently attacked it,” interrupted the Cat. 

“You know how Publishers and Editors are,” the Platypus re- 
plied, “and I happen to own several drawings by Chimpanzees 
that Chimpanzees gave me from time to time. But the basically 
ethical point we are trying to formulate is why Ape-Art is un- 
Animal. Animal-Art in our time of safaris, high-speed bullets 
and ever-expanding zoos should concern itself with traps or 
rifles or White Hunters like Frank Buck (to choose an historical 
subject) or Hemingway. Of course everyone here understands 
that its subject-matter is not what makes Animal-Art art. But if 
an Animal doesn’t grasp the implications of traps and rifles and 
White Hunters, and doesn’t treat the eternally Animal themes 
or celebrate the power of this great Jungle of ours to triumph in 
a constantly renewing struggle, then that Animal isn’t facing up 
to Luce and his art becomes Lifeless.” 

“That sounds vulgar and materialistic,’ said the Chester 
White. “It reminds me of the signs at Altman’s around Easter. 
The dialectic issue to remember is that the interest rate of the 
invisible vanguard rises monthly as fewer and fewer Animals 
float loans from its cash assets. It is not what the Apes have 
painted, it is whom they know.” 

“Of course it is,” said the Elk, “and for a younger critic you 
have an admirable mastery of Upper Proletariat 1933 lingo. 
Where did you pick it up?” 

“Dialectically,” the Chester White answered modestly. 

At this point in the colloquium, it was observed that several 
Sheep had begun to hunch around and bob their heads. 

“There they go,” said the Dugong, “selling their Betsys short.” 

“Tt’s not a Panic,” one Sheep assured the Critics, “it’s the 
Ants.” 

“Ants,” exclaimed the Elk, “that is exactly what I expect to 
proclaim for this year, as soon as I finish off Apes. New good old 
Ant-Art will replace old bad new Ape-Art. I predict a big year 
for the palaces of my youth.” 

“Ants have formed the body of my discourse, except for some 
exotic travel notes, since April 1923,” said the Dugong. “They 
are solid, familiar, poetic new faces, like Rubens and Giotto.” 

“Ants are a Part of our Jungle,” the Platypus stated impres- 
sively, “a piece of the endlessly teaming and steaming mass that 
is Animal Promises. Ants live in Ant-Art.” 

“You phrase it tritely, even commercially,” said the Chester 
White, “and reflect those Fifth Avenue Sheep your Editors cater 
to, but Ant-Art is a sound investment for the diversified holdings 
of Animal Culture, dialectically.” 

“And Ants give us something to write about,” said the Elk 
happily, “we write it new for news.” 

“But the Ants have been here all along,” said the Cat. 

“Vested Interest!” said the Chester White Hog. 

“Clique!” said the Dugong. 

“Human!” said the Platypus, “precious arty Human.” 

“No,” said the Elk, “let us just call it Old Fashioned.” 


“T wonder whether we shouldn’t have invited some Apes as 


observers,” the Lioness asked the Lion. “Impossible,” it replied, 
“they re all at Cape Canaveral giving a party for Baker.” T.B.1. 
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1 England: Turner’s Shade and Darkness, the Evening of the Deluge, 1843. 


late Gallery, London 


By Sir Kenneth Clark 


The Romance language: Europe 1780-1848 


Organized by Sir Kenneth Clark in London, twin 
exhibitions of the Romantic movement are 


the major recent international event in the art world 


Abdou the year 1780, the neat, sensible box in which the 
eighteenth century had attempted to pack away all human en- 
deavor began to show signs of cracking. One may say that these 
cracks let in the light; or one may say that they destroyed for- 
ever the consistent and manageable structure which post-Renais- 
sance man had built out of the stones of classical antiquity. Both 
are true. 

The collapse of eighteenth-century classical rationalism was 
inevitable. Too many deep-rooted instincts were being repressed. 
The trouble was that when these instincts reasserted themselves 
they had lost their bearings. The instinct to worship and obey 
was no longer directed by a system of religion, and so attached 
itself to the hero and the nation. The hope of eternal life could 
not be revived, and the thought of death became a luxurious 
mixture of love and fear. In reaction against the skeptical quiet- 2 Germany: C. D. Friedrich’s Wountaineer in a Misty Landscape, 1810-20. 
ism of Voltaire, violence was valued for its own sake; in re- Private collection 
action against the static existence of a decayed feudalism, there 
developed a hunger for adventurous movement; and instead of a 
complacent acceptance of the present, there grew up a nostalgia 
for the almost incredible past of the bards and troubadours. 

This state of mind produced the Romantic Movement. 

Romanticism produced certain dominant concepts which are 

interlocked and revolve, like themes in a fugue. In order of ap- 





T.. vision of man as Romantic hero appears in Caspar 
David Friedrich’s figure perched above the clouds to survey 
the seething force of nature [2]; in the earlier ‘Turner [left, 
1] man is engulfed in nature. Romanticism saw humanity 
charged with unknown power, and to Delacroix woman was 
exotic and mysterious, as,in the Odalisque below [3]. 


3 France: Delacroix’s Woman with a Parrot, 1827. 
Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon 





4 England: Constable’s Study of Cumulus Clouds, ca. 1822. 


Collection Gilbert Davis 
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A pantheistic view of nature as quivering with change and 
death was the essence of the Romantic Movement. It domi- 
nated the poetry of Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley and Hugo, a 
draftsman as well as poet [5]. The new style of landscape 
painting was born in England [4, 6] and quickly spread 
across Europe, soon reaching Norway [8] and Poland [7]. 


6 England: Samuel Palmer’s Moonlight, ca. 1827, sepia with white. 
Collection J. M. E. Lowinsky 








5 France: Victor Hugo’s The Broken Bridge, ca. 1830-40, chalk, ink and sepia. 
Musée Victor Hugo, Paris 


The Romance language continued 


pearance they are nature, liberty, change, power and emotion 
as an end in itself. Through the agency of Rousseauism, the 
French Revolution and Napoleon they transform society. They 
also transform poetry, painting and music. They are the themes 
of such works as different from one another as Childe Harold and 
The Prelude, The Slave Ship and The Massacre at Chios, 
Justine and La Belle Dame Sans Merci. All these concepts are 
combined in the new meaning given to the word nature. In the 
preceding century it had meant little more than moderation and ~ 
common sense. Now it came to include all irrational forces, either 
of the elements or of the human heart. Power, liberty, change, 
emotion, death; we have only to think of the most familiar quo- 
tations of Romantic poetry to see how nature dominates them all. 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 

Than Thou. ... (Shelley, Ode to the West Wind) 


It was a kind of deification. Nature took on those attributes 
which had evaporated from the dry, convenient deity of the 
eighteenth century. Once more God was in the clouds. But like 
all effective deities, nature appeared to her worshippers in two 
guises, as a wrathful god, mysterious and implacable; and as a 
benevolent god, consoling, therapeutic and wise. We find the 
contrast already in proto-Romantic works like de Sade’s Justine 
and Mozart’s Magic Flute; twenty years later it takes classic 
form in the poetry of Wordsworth and Byron. Yet the two 
views meet in worship of elemental power. 

Oh! At that time 

When on the perilous ridge I hung alone, 

With what strange utterance did the loud, dry wind 


Blow though my ears. (Wordsworth) 


Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight 
A portion of the tempest and of thee. 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 


And the big rain comes dancing to the earth. 


(Byron) 


And it is remarkable that Ruskin, who believed that nature was 
designed to illustrate the moral nature of man, should have been 
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7 Poland: Piotr Michalowski’s Battle of Somo Sierra, ca, 1835-40. 


National Museum, Warsaw 





the prophet of Turner, who thought of mankind as summer 
flies and iridescent bubbles, to be swept away by nature’s de- 
structive energy. 

Romanticism was first of all a literary movement. It is fore- 
shadowed by Rousseau and by the discovery of medieval ballads, 
the most influential of which—Ossian and the Rowley poems— 
were in fact forgeries. From Wordsworth to Victor Hugo its 
greatest figures were poets. In consequence much of its painting 
has a literary character. The subjects are often drawn from 
poems and romances—Shakespeare, Byron and Scott are the 
favorites; and even when Romantic pictures do not actually illus- 
trate a story, visual experience is colored with thoughts and mem- 
ories of a kind more usually expressed in words. Some years ago 
this was thought to diminish their value as works of art, and it is 
true that only Delacroix, with his burning imagination could re- 
create scenes from Hamlet or Faust without disappointing us. 
But the Romantic view of nature gave to painting the passionate 
self-identification of the painter with natural forces. 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 


That is the basis of the new landscape painting which, as Ruskin 
rightly insisted in Modern Painters, was the nineteenth century’s 
great contribution to the history of art. And although originally 
the experience of a poet, it is precisely the sensuous, non-literary 
response to nature, the repudiation of ‘any interest unborrowed 
from the eye,” which is new and important. 

Romantic ideas spread through the whole of Europe—to 
Greece, Russia, Hungary and Poland—and expressed themselves 
in wars of independence, in a new poetic language and in the 
rebirth of folk music. But they found their earliest and fullest 
expression in those countries where the idea of liberty and the 
philosophy of nature first established themselves. France, Ger- 
many and England can all contend for priority. No doubt 
Rousseau was the first Romantic, and Goethe’s Faust remains 





National Gallery, Oslo 


the greatest work of Romantic literature. But the earliest form- 
ulation of Romantic principles applied to art is Burke’s En- 
quiry into the Sublime and the Beautiful of 1756, and it is fair 
to say that the first application of his theories to painting also 
appear in this country. Gothic architecture and the picturesque 
were inspiring painters twenty years before the poems of 
Wordsworth. This half-accidental priority was sustained by the 
genius of Turner and Constable. It is the only time that England 
has taken the lead in painting, and for this reason the site of the 
present exhibition at the Tate and Arts Council is well chosen. 

With great generosity the French authorities have lent that 
key picture of Romanticism, Delacroix’s Massacre at Chios. 
Not only does it illustrate the Romantic love of violence and 
enthusiasm for liberty, but in the actual technique it registers 
the first impact of the English style on French painting because, 
as everyone knows, Delacroix repainted the background after 
seeing the Constables in the Salon of 1824. Thus the tradition of 
French figure painting, here represented by three heroic works of 
David, was enriched by the coloristic freedom of English land- 
scape painting. 

Inevitably in an exhibition of painting, German Romanticism 
is less well represented. That great awakening of the human 
spirit which produced Goethe and Schiller, Beethoven and 
Hegel, could not be reflected in the somewhat mannered and 
pedantic tradition of German nineteenth-century painting. Never- 
theless there emerged one remarkable artist, Caspar David 
Friedrich, and English amateurs will be glad to see the works 
of a school which was as influential in this country over a 
hundred years ago as French painting is today. 


The Romantic Movement, as defined for the purposes of this 
exhibition, dates from about 1780 to 1848. But there have 
been Romantics before and after this time. The Emperor 
Hadrian was a complete and perfect example; so, of course, 


were the men of the fifteenth century who looked with such 
englamored eyes at the ruins of antiquity. The views of the 
forum in the backgrounds of Renaissance painting are the first 
Romantic landscapes. In the exhibition an attempt has been 
made to suggest some of the precursors of Romantic art who 


also had a positive influence on the painters of the early nine- 
teenth century. This section is necessarily incomplete; cer- 
tain paintings which it certainly [Continued on page 50| 
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8 Norway: Thomas Fearnley’s The Birch Tree at Slinde, ca. 1830, 
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By Milton Gendel 


The Italians from 
the dying Renaissance 


to the 


Futurist explosion 
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1 Sebastiano Mazzoni: The Three Furies, among 17th-century Venetians. 


Collection Lady Aberconway, Llanrwst 


“ 
Bsn” the ambitious show put on by the Ente Premi 
Roma (Rome Prizes Society) in its outstandingly dowdy ex- 
hibition rooms on the top floor of the Palazzo Barberini, cele- 
brates the fiftieth anniversary of the poet Filippo Tommaso 
Marinetti’s manifesto in Le Figaro, which launched the movement 
in 1909. Futurism was born in the same Parisian climate that 
saw the creation of Fauvism and Cubism, but unlike its inter- 
national cousins it spoke in the somewhat provincial accents of 
a country that had been in the cultural doldrums for a hundred 
years, despite the prestige of its tradition, and was far behind in 
the economic and social development achieved by the countries 
it considered its peers. 


Burn the libraries! Flood the museums! 


Marinetti’s manifesto sang the love of speed, youth. airplanes, 
modernity and danger; inveighed against the past and its cult: 
“set fire to the shelves of the libraries! Turn the course of the 
canals and flood the museums! ._ . free this country of its fetid 


gangrene of professors, archeologists, guides and antique deal- 
ers... of its innumerable museums which cover it with in- 
numerable cemeteries . . . Take picks, axes, hammers and de- 
molish the venerated cities mercilessly.” But his program went 
beyond cultural renewal, no matter how violent, and included 
more sweeping attitudes that later led the movement to make 
common cause with Fascism. “We want to destroy the museums, 
libraries, academies of every sort, and fight against moralism, 
feminism and every opportunistic or utilitarian vileness. We 
want to glorify war—the only hygiene in the world—militarism, 
patriotism, the Nihilist’s -act of destruction, the fine ideas for 
which one dies and the scorn of women.” 

The year following Marinetti’s bombastic pronouncement, five 
painters—Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, Balla and Severini—joined 
the movement. Their manifesto, issued in Milan, was more close- 
ly concerned with painting but sounded the same strident notes: 
“For the other peoples, Italy is still a land of the dead, an im- 
mense Pompeii whitened with sepulchres. Italy is being reborn, 
however, and its political Risorgimento is being followed by 
its intellectual revival. In the country of illiterates schools are 
multiplying; in the country of dolce far niente innumerable 
factories now roar ... Only the art that finds its elements in its 
own environment is vital . . . we must find inspiration in the 
tangible miracles of contemporary life, in the iron network of 
speed that girdles the earth, in the transatlantic liners, in the 
dreadnoughts, in the marvelous flights that furrow the skies .. . 
Can we remain insensible to the feverish activity of the great 
capital cities, the new psychology of night life, the fevered 


figures of the viveur, the cocotte, the apache and the alcoholic?” 

The outmoded modernity of dreadnoughts and the stock figures 
of early twentieth-century Parisian night life strike a pathetic 
note today, but for ten years after the Milan manifesto Futurism 
was the dominant movement in the arts in Italy, and had influ- 
ence throughout Europe. Futurist man was the Italian uomo di 
cultura on a Nietzschean rampage among the relics of his past. 
which was to end in state-organized juvenile delinquency. Futur- 
ist painting, however, had a valid basis, beneath the rhetoric, in 
an attempt to give pictorial expression to motion, the dynamic 
continuity of things and their environment—the simultaneity, 
interpenetration and “lines of force” that derive from nineteenth- 
century discoveries in physics and were incorporated and given 
currency in Bergson’s philosophy. 

Boccioni, leader and most versatile personality of the five 
original Futurist artists, painter and sculptor, spokesman and 
theoretician of the movement, explained the difference between 
Futurism and Cubism, to which it owed its essential formal 
vocabulary: “The object . . . is conceived in its live lines which 
reveal how it would be decomposed according to the tendencies 
of its forces. Thus we arrive at a decomposition of the object 
which is no longer the Cubist intellectual scheme, but rather the 
appearance of the object . . . This is for us absolute motion, 
which might be called the breath or heartbeat of the object.” At 
the same time he was careful to stress the importance of the 
artist’s subjective means—‘‘emotion and subject are synonymous 
... we identify ourselves with the thing . . .” His painting bears 
out this balancing of the books between theory as a Futurist and 


2 Guido Cagnacci: Dying Cleopatra, in the 17th-century Bologna exhibition. 


Collection Spiridon, Rome 
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3 G. Cavedone: A Miracle of St. Alé, among 17th-century Bolognese. 


S. Maria dei Mendicanti, Bologna 


vs major summer shows in Italy focused on the Baroque: 
“Bolognese Seicento painting” with Cagnacci [2, page 27] 
and Cavyedone [3] as major Reni followers; and “Venetian 
Seicento” in which were noted daring innovations by Mazzoni 
[1, page 26]. In Rome, celebrating the 50th anniversary of Fu- 
turism, the transcendent role of Boccioni [4] was confirmed. 


The Italians continued 


practice as a volatile creator of disparate images, from the State 
of Mind series, which owes much to Munch and might figure as 
a forerunner of some contemporary abstract painting, to the tight- 
ly painted, monumental, predominantly Cubist Materia, the 
dashing thick-impastoed The City Going Up, and the whirling 
planes of Elasticity { fig. 4| that are also typical of his sculpture. 

Compared to Boccioni, the other members of the group seem 
tangential to the movement or inadequate to expressing its claims, 
though Balla, more daring than Boccioni, abandoned the con- 
servative divided strokes and rich matiére for complete abstrac- 
tions of sweeping curved planes. Severini, closest to Paris, is 
attractive, light and anecdotal—in adopting a collage device he 
is apt to use sequins (Dancer, 1912). Russolo’s work rarely 
rises above demonstration pieces of Futurist motion painting, 
while Carra appears to be en route between a nice Cubism and 
his later metaphysical phase. (Carra’s portrait of Marinetti bears 
an inscription by the poet which combines D’Annunzian Latin 
gallantry and Futurist verve: “I give my portrait, painted by 
Carra, to the great Futurist, Marchesa Casati, to her slow eyes 
of a jaguar digesting in the sun the steel cage she has devoured.”’) 

The first five Futurists soon rallied a number of young paint- 
ers around them, the best being Soffici, Sirone, Rosai and 
Prampolini. Even Morandi had a “Futurist” moment, illustrated 
in the exhibition by a grisaille still-life with divided brush strokes 

the perennial Morandi table-top monument plumed in the 


4. Umberto Boccioni: Elasticity, 1912, in the Futurist show at Rome. 
Private collection, Milan 
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Futurist fashion. But Boccioni died in 1916 and the same year 
Antonio Sant’Elia, the brilliant Futurist architect, was killed at 
the front. What was vital in the movement was also dying by the 
end of the war although Prampolini and Depero carried it, in 
name rather than substance, into a second generation, and 
Marinetti continued to issue manifestoes like penny fortunes. 
There was a manifesto of Futurist cooking and, in 1931, a Mani- 
festo of Futurist Sacred Art. Marinetti’s revolution, he decided, 
had found its expression in Fascism. The future was the Fascist 
present and Marinetti, the regime’s official culture ornament. 

The Ente Premi Roma exhibition has the makings of a good 
show, but despite a wealth of material it fails to give a docu- 
mentation of the range and meaning of Futurism or a choice 
selection of its best works. Possibly a lurking embarrassment 
about its later political involutions accounts for the glossing 
over of the movement's phases. Books, posters, sheet music and 
stills from a Futurist movie are shown, but little idea is conveyed 
of the rowdy recitals and the general excitement in Italy and 
abroad that characterized Futurism at its vital moments before 
1920. Perhaps the Ente Premi Roma undertook too big a commit- 
ment for its resources, but among the opportunities missed by the 
show were the chance to show Boccioni’s best work, his sculp- 
ture (at least in photographs) along with his painting; to define 
the personality of Sant’Elia (which has been studied by Bruno 
Zevi); and to resolve the interesting [Continued on page 53] 





O: all the ways out of the blind alley in which so much of modern 


architecture luxuriously relaxes, R. Buckminster Fuller’s “tensegrity’ 


structures seem the most inventive and promising. For the first time 
in history, the “compression” concept of post-and-lintel structure is 
replaced by a new system involving building with tension—forces that 
pull instead of push; This month three of Mr. Fuller’s innovations have 
been built in the garden of the Museum of Modern Art: a space frame 


“Octet Truss” which opens new possibilities in cantilevering; a dome 


of the type that has brought its designer international recognition—the 


American pavilion in Moscow is a Fuller dome; and a mast 36 feet 


tall [above] of aluminum tubes and monel rods, consisting of twenty 


tetrahedon units and weighing only 90 pounds. (See A.N., Sept. °52; 


an essay by Buckminster Fuller detailing many of his revolutionary 


concepts will appear in the spring Portfolio and ARTNEWS ANNUAL.) 


Tensegrity on 


Fifty-third Street 





Today’s collectors 


Alex L. Hiilman: 
Courbet to Dubufiet 


A. the opposite pole from collecting as a function of taste and 
connoisseurship is the more intuitive response to the work of 
the artist as developed by many collectors of modern art. The 
two approaches, of course, are not mutually exclusive, but the 
latter, with its more demanding projection into creative vision it- 
self, is also more adventurous and precarious. 

This ingredient of adventure in collecting contemporaries pro- 
vides perhaps the main incentive as an intellectual pastime for 
Alex L. Hillman, the head of Hillman Periodicals, publisher 
of Pageant and other mass circulation magazines. The Hill- 


1 Maillol terra cottas on view at the Metropolitan. 








2 Courbet: Stream of the Brenne, ca. 1867. 





Alex L. Hillman [right] and Andrew Ritchie looking at 
the heroic Moore bronze Hillman gave to Yale University. 


man collection, which he started barely more than twenty-five 
years ago, has never been shown as a group in public. 

In Chicago, where he was born in 1900, Mr. Hillman showed 
an early enthusiasm for the avant-garde local poets. Undoubted- 
ly prompted also by an interest in typography and book illus- 
tration, this enthusiasm extended to the stark forms and colors of 
the German Expressionists, especially as reflected in the early 
work of Rudolph Weisenborn, who in three decades has moved 
from violent realism to pure abstraction. In 1926 Mr. Hillman 
moved to New York and began his successful publishing career 





3 Manet: Girl on a Park Bench, 1880. 





Monsieur Henri Nocq, 1897. 


Poulouse-Lautrec 
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Hillman continued 


with the de-luxe limited editions of the former Heron Press, 
often fastidiously produced and illustrated. With pioneering in- 
novations that included the first use in America of a new German 
type (Futura bold), some of these volumes have since become 
collectors’ items: Dreiser’s Epitaph with Blakeian woodcuts by 
Robert Faucett, works by Alfred Kreymborg, Hanns Heinz 
Ewers, A. R. Wetjen. 

Against this background, Mr. Hillman’s first ventures in col- 
lecting were quite naturally in the grass-root area of American 
painting, especially in the Armory Show ambiance of Weber, 
Burchfield, Speicher, Alexander Brook, along with standard 
realists like Eakins and Homer. Of these, only the last two have 
survived a later weeding out process. 

A radical change of direction came in 1941, when Mr. Hillman 
acquired his first French painting, a large Renoir of the 1880s, 
Demi-Nude. Bought in Paris for $9,000, this is also the only work 
from his collection he later disposed of by auction. It brought 
$35,000 at Parke-Bernet in 1951. 

In the meantime, through the 1940s and °50s, he continued to 
buy increasingly important French moderns before they became 
so fashionable as to be practically priced out of the market. The 
Renoirs which have remained in the collection are two late 
works: Girl in the Blue Blouse, 1906, and one of his last canvases, 
the richly textured, almost abstractly colored Andrée with a 
Mandolin, 1919. Otherwise, except for an occasional drawing 
(Pissarro, Degas, Renoir’s study for the Country Dance, 1883), 
the currently popular Impressionist works of the ’70s and 80s 
are conspicuously absent, Monet completely so. But a late Manet, 
Girl on a Park Bench, 1880 [fig. 3}, painted in the vigorous 
staccato strokes of his latest style, provide a possible clue to 
Mr. Hillman’s taste, which seems to lean toward Post-Impres- 


8 Dubuffet: City Street, Four Figures in Front of Shops, 1944. 
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7 Léger: Composition, 1912. 
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11 Picasso: Nudes, 1905, gouache. 





10 Seurat: The Square House, ca. 1881, charcoal. 


Hillman continued 


sionist developments. Cézanne, for instance, is represented by 
the luminous, probing late watercolor Cathedral of Aix from the 
Garden of Les Lauves {fig. 5] and by a still-life of pears in the 
schematic space and disengaged strokes of his first “constructive” 
period dating from the 80s. By Toulouse-Lautrec, besides one of 
his late circus studies [fig. 9] which recalls a similar famous 
drawing in the Remarque collection, there is the witty portrait 
of the medalist Henri Nocq, 1897, standing in Lautrec’s studio 
aping the pose of one of the figures in the ébauche of the famous 
Ballet of Chilpéric on the easel behind him [fig. 4]. There are 
also a number of Rouault watercolor drawings and a fine Seurat 
charcoal study [fig. 10]. In sculpture, a remarkable group of 
fifteen Maillol terra cottas [fig. 1]—standing, crouching, striding, 
kneeling, at a scale somewhat larger than Tanagra figurines— 
were acquired by Hillman from the Hausemann Collection, Paris. 

Gradually however, Mr. Hillman has been attracted more and 
more toward the Cubist movement and its later manifestations. 
He owns for instance three key pictures from the now classic 
phase of the movement: a 1911 Braque Violin and Guitar; a 
spiraling, tubular Léger Composition, 1912 [fig. 7] and Gris’ 
resplendent Harlequin with a Guitar, 1917 [fig. 6|. And, 
harking back to this same period Matisse’s late, brilliant The 
Pineapple, 1948 [see Cover and p. 5], bought from Pierre Ma- 
tisse in 1952. Picasso is abundantly represented not only with 
pre-Cubist drawings like the beautiful classically inspired Nudes 


[fig. 11], 1905, but a variety of later drawings, not to speak of 


the monumental Neo-Classic canvas, Mother and Child, 1922, 
formerly in the Flechteim Collection, and one of his later neo- 
Cubist portraits, Woman in Grey, 1940. The wiry, Surrealist line 
of the latter supplies the link with contemporary British sculp- 
ture with which it has affinities and for which Mr. Hillman 
shows a particular interest, as indicated by bronzes by Chadwick 
and Armitage, a prickly welded steel Archer by Thornhill. 
The heroic Henry Moore bronze Draped Seated Woman was re- 
cently bought by the Yale University Art Gallery with funds 
supplied by Mr. Hillman. 

Adventurous collecting as applied to any particular person is 
a purely subjective term depending on his outlook. But the defi- 
nition has a particular relevance to Mr. Hillman’s approach and 
the rapid progression of his,-taste as it has evolved during his 
frequent travels abroad and visits to galleries and studios, Al- 
ways accompanied by Mrs. Hillman, he has never made a pur- 
chase without consulting her. Works by the better known names 
—including one of their most recent buys, a large Courbet land- 
scape [fig. 2]|—hang in their Park Avenue apartment when not 
on loan to the Metropolitan Museum’s summer shows or other ex- 
hibitions. The more adventurous, tentative and exciting of their 
enthusiasms are reserved mostly for their week-end mountain 
retreat at Littleton, N.H., where a Mathieu, several Dubuffets, 
including the City Street [fig. 8], a Soulages, a Lanyon, a Levi 
—some bought as an experiment as much as ten years ago—have 
become part of the permanent setting. Some can also be seen, 
lending support to his convictions, in Mr. Hillman’s New York 
office, including, among the most recent additions, another of his 
five Dubuffets, a Fautrier, a somber embossed abstraction by the 
young Spanish painter Quixart, a spiky César bronze—acquisi- 
tions that indicate curiosity and an impulse for adventure. H.L.F.. 
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Drawings from H.M. the Queen and others 


Seven centuries of master drawings, many unpublished 


and never before exhibited, are gathered 


at Knoedler, for the benefit of Columbia University 


Since people have discovered that the artist's touch is some- 
times more alive and revealing in drawings than in many finished 
paintings—a realization which has certainly been sharpened by 
many developments of modern art—the appreciation of old mas- 
ter drawings has gained an increasingly wider audience. But this 
should not obscure the fact that they have been avidly prized ever 
since the Renaissance. In varying degrees, depending on the 
vagaries of taste and time, they have been discovered, lost, 
neglected, rediscovered, traded and handed down, or amassed in 
princely archives, of which probably the most celebrated are the 





1 Stefano della Bella: Male Figure in Fantastic Dress, ca. 1652. 


Collection Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il, Windsor Castle 
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2 Late sixteenth-century Flemish: Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1586. 
Collection Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, Windsor Castle 


3 Adolf von Menzel: The Artist’s Sister, 1845-48. 


Collection Dr. and Mrs, Arthur Rosin, New York 
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Drawings from The Queen 


continued 





Crown collections at Windsor Castle, both in quantity and quality. 

For the first time in history some of these have crossed the 
Atlantic, to serve as a nucleus in the large loan exhibition of 
“Great Master Drawings of Seven Centuries” at Knoedler [ Oct. 
14-Nov. 7] for the benefit of Columbia University’s Scholarship 
Fund of the Department of Fine Arts and Archaeology. Besides 
the group from Windsor, eighty drawings have been carefully 
selected from American collections by three Columbia professors 


re - —Rudolf Wittkower, Julius Held and Meyer Schapiro—besides 


two well-known collectors, Winslow Ames and Janos Scholz. 
Of the six leaves from Windsor, perhaps the most modern in 
feeling is the superb grey chalk Signorelli figure study on a 
popular Pollaiuoloesque theme [fig. 4], in which an almost Im- 
pressionist definition of anatomic structure suggests mass, weight 
and violent motion with a fluidity and virtuosity that anticipates 
the High Renaissance by half a century. It is related by Berenson 
to Signorelli’s great Volterra altarpiece. Another Windsor draw- 
ing, whose complex Surrealist flavor also has an affinity with 
modern art, is the jauntily poised ballet figure by Stefano della 
Bella [fig. 1], costumed in a motif of spheres to amuse the 
sophisticated audience of some great Baroque court festival, per- 
haps the visit of the Austrian Archdukes to Modena or Florence 
in 1652. The beautiful Head in metalpoint on prepared orange 


a Signorelli: Hercules and Antaeus, ca. 1490. 
on Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, Windsor Castle 
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5 Benozzo Gozzoli: Head of St. Lawrence(?), ca. 1447-48. 
Collection Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il, Windsor Castle 


surface delicately heightened with white [fig. 5] is ascribed to 
Gozzoli because of its connection with the frescoes of St. 
Lawrence in the Vatican’s Chapel of Nicholas V, on which Gozzoli 
worked as chief assistant to Fra Angelico. The remaining Wind- 
sor loans are the extraordinary eyewitness depiction of one of the 
most celebrated trials in history [fig. 2]; a splendid example of 
Bernini’s “painterly” chalk manner in a design for a fountain; 
and a Canaletto pen and wash drawing from nature, done at 
Padua ca. 1740. 

More than half the remaining eighty drawings are from priv- 
ate collections, and their quality gives some measure of the im- 
portance of American holdings in this field. Not all are as well 
known as some of the outstanding loans from the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, the Metropolitan, Fogg and Cleveland museums, the 
Robert Lehman and Walter Baker collections, the Leonardo 
Horse and Rider study for his Adoration of the Magi, from an 
anonymous collector; Michelangelo’s sheet of studies for the 
Sistine ceiling, from the Detroit Institute; Diirer’s Head of a 
Roebuck, from the Nelson Gallery; Watteau’s early study for La 
Famille, ca. 1717, one of the artist’s finest in America. Some of 
the less well-known are: the fifteenth-century Venetian Marco 
Zoppo’s pen drawing of a man, discovered a few years ago in 
probably the earliest known collector’s scrapbook, ca. 1500; a 
previously unpublished Mountain Landscape by Pieter Brueghel 
the Elder; a spirited Géricault sheet of anatomical studies of 
horses, ascribed to his English period. Also unpublished is 
Menzel’s pastel study [ fig. 3], with its experiments in enveloping 
light anticipating by twenty-five years the Impressionists, them- 
selyes authoritatively included in this scholarly presentation. 
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By Mannv Farber I. is interesting that Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art, 
7 5 normally a cautious real estate operator allotting each his- 
torical “moment” its exact footage on museum walls, comes 

alive when confronted by the word “Man.” Some years ago, 

Edward Steichen and his Museum colleagues sentimentalized a 


New images of huge, shapeless collection of still photographs around what 


was supposed to be a heartwarming, soul-stirring, often amus- 
(ugh) man ing story of man’s progress from womb to casket (at last re- 
port, this mish-mash of good and bad photography had arrived 
“home,” in Moscow, current capital of storytelling art). One 
of the all-time popular art shows, Steichen’s “Family of Man” 
has now been joined by a brother, the “New Images of Man,” 


Is there a renewal of Expressionist subject matter another potpourri in which the Museum’s excitement over the 
human appearance in plastic form has led to a livelier, far less 

to fit the atomic age? The question is posed, and. “safe” exhibition, than normally plays on Fifty-third Street. 
According to curator Peter Selz, the exhibition’s organizer, 
answered affirmatively, by the Modern Museum’s artists are turning back from the icebox of Non-Objectivity to 
a new kind of romantic imagery that, filled with dread, the 
new international painting and sculpture show demoniacal, violence, barbarism, anguish, has the passionate 


juice that is supposed to be absent in high abstraction. Like 
an Alfred Hitchcock of the museums, Mr. Selz has tried to 
create a thriller show that features such box-office morsels as “a 
cry of anguish,” “a succinct view of the world which has become 
a madhouse,” “Klee gone violent, almost berserk” and some 
“helpless creatures, thwarted by the inflexible limbs which keep 
them from assuming control of -their environment.” Obviously, 
unlike the playful, imperturbable Hitchcock, Mr. Selz is “gone” 
on those sing-song phrases of doom that have become common 
in the worst highbrow essay-writing about the times. Though 


there are grotesque images and some homemade techniques that ; 
Ti. Modern Museum, with exemplary thoroughness, are truly horrifying (for instance, Leon Golub’s trick of mak- } 
scoured Europe and America for little-known neo-Expression- ing paint resemble the eroded surface of certain Romanesque F 
ists—although such famous names as Bacon, Dubuffet and statues, or Karel Appel’s equally oafish manner of indicating : 
Giacometti are some key figures in its exhibition titled “New 
Images of Man,” From Austria [1], Paris [3] and the West ‘ 
Coast [4, 5] come scarifying visions which, the exhibition "] 
contends, indicate a new contemporary direction. Some “ 
emphasis is on the younger Chicago school [2, see p. 42]. a 


1 Fritz Wotruba: Thinker, bronze, 3 feet high. 2 Westermann: Evil New War God, brass, 17 inches high. 3 César: Torso, iron, 30% inches high. 


Fine Arts Associates Lent by Howard Lipman, New York Private collection, New York 








museum director Sandberg’s snow white hair by squeezing paint 
into a spaghetti-like jangle), none of these artists come close 
to conveying the world view that Mr. Selz finds in their work: 
a feeling of the “precipice,” protest against a time of “mecha- 
nized barbarism,” the effect of being “flayed alive” in a Buchen- 
wald and Hiroshima world wherein man, it seems, is “to be 
reduced to an object of experiment.” 

However, the Museum has definitely put together a side-show 
wherein the figures hardly suggest the beautiful robustness found 
in master painting. Included are some insectile women, a full 
female torso swinging on an iron spit, several Frankenstein 
figures and some terribly swollen heads, in all of which the out- 
standing feature is a notably rough skin texture suggesting lep- 
rosy in late stages. 

In the painting wing there is a huge impression of Count 
Basie done in molten slabs of wrong color, a fairly handsome 
nude who seems to be liquefying into an ink-blot test, a late 
painting by Francis Bacon that shows van Gogh with a face done 
in the imaginatively sadistic vein of Chester Gould of Dick Tracy 
fame. Some of the more familiar sights—Giacometti’s emaciated 
figurines, Willem de Kooning’s Sadie Thompson-ish tootsie 
caught in a maelstrom, Dubuffet’s baked funny paper people— 
seem svelte and dignified compared to most of the presentations, 
which have a rush-order quality, as though they were whacked 
out in a few witching hours. 

“New Images” has a moderately entertaining effect, thanks to 
the talent-scout mentality which has filled the center of the show 
with blooming starlets from far-away stops on the Golden State 
Limited. The most stunningly slick painting is oozed onto canvas 
by Nathan Oliveira [fig. 4], a fast shuffle artist who paints 
ghostly figures against a flat, deliciously scratched blankness 
that is occasionally brightened by a small splash of jewel-bright 
color. Oliveira’s dark jazz has a great deal of sprinting elan and 





4 Nathan Oliveira: Seated Man with Object. 


Lent by Richard Brown Bakor, New York 


excitement, despite the fact that his spatial adventuring (homely 
jug-handled curves, a curtain of color that seems to sag from 
lack of fastidiousness) and great attention to the small, fraction- 
al movements in the rugged outcoasts of forms have long been 
clichés in San Francisco abstraction. In the sculptural displays of 
H.C. Westermann [fig. 2] and César [fig. 3 
there is a kindly sensuousness in the handling of strange ma- 


, a Parisian entry, 





terials (bottlecaps, iron plates, nails) which is a rare item in an 
exhibition that stars such frozen surface mannerisms as Francis 
Bacon’s (like housepainting on rayon) and Balcomb Greene’s 
(color splotches that resemble the palette of a very dainty 
watercolorist). Westermann’s entertaining examples of pseudo- 
folk art (men built of pine boxes or metal strips) have a tattoo 
artist’s capacity for creating interesting sights out of the corniest. 
picayune details (such as a man’s stomach which consists of a 
door that opens on an ocean of neatly secured bottlecaps, one nail 
in the exact center of each Pepsi-Cola topper). One of the ex- 
hibition’s many texture-happy artists, César builds intoxicating 
contrasts between rough and smooth surfaces within a rather 
dull, tightly static shape (a single enormous wing growing out 
of a small armless torso). 

Given a roster of styles that ranges from the old pro touch of 
Willem de Kooning to Westermann’s innocent tidiness, and a list 
of “schools” that includes New York Action Painting and sym- 
bolic stuff that is only a bounce away from Jon Whitcomhb’s Cos- 
mopolitan illustrations, the most apt description of this clutch of 
moderns is that old chestnut, “a motley collection.” Yet despite 
the across-the-board character of its selections, the Museum is 
involved in something more important than a genial contem- 
poraneity that smiles graciously on the advocates of a half-dozen 
waystations in art—fairly recent School of Paris to new Chicago. 

In essence, “New Images” is a protest against the Abstract- 
Expressionists, who practically own the [Continued on page 58 | 


5 James McGarrell: Equinox. 


Lent by Wright Ludington, Santa Barbara 








2 Leon Golub: Male Figure. 


3 Cosmo Campoli: Christ Arisen, bronze. 


Frumkin Gallery 





By Thomas N., Folds 


The new images of the 


Chicago group 


A second appreciative look at the younger painters 
of Chicago and their visions of monsters 


and terrors which are winning a growing audience 


Pinas is always a temptation to invent some kind of collective 
image in defining the aims of any particular group of artists. A 
number of Chicago painters and sculptors, for instance, have 
been intensely concerned for the past ten years with figure 
images—not only human or animal figures but often fantastic 
hybrids culled from historical mythology yet somehow trans- 
formed into authentic contemporary presences. Unfortunately, 
these images have seldom been revealed to more than a small 
fraction of the Chicago public, for the city has always been 
notoriously short of exhibition space—especially space for dis- 
turbing new imagery; yet surprisingly enough occasional shows 
of radical contemporary work have been arranged along the 
conservative North Shore, of which the most ambitious so far was 
an exhibition early this past summer at Lake Forest representing 
“The New Chicago Decade.” The original stimulus behind all - 
of these shows goes back to the promotional efforts of Exhibi- 
tion Momentum, an organization formed by the artists them- 
selves eleven years ago to provide a more favorable climate for 
avant-garde developments in the Chicago area. All but three 
of the artists represented in the Lake [Continued on page 52] 


4. Joe Goto: untitled welded steel, 1959. 


Frumkin Gallery 





5 George Cohen: Hermes, 


F... a decade, younger Chicago artists have pursued their 


individual images of “reality,” which often includes the mon- 


ster and the myth in its Nature. They have achieved national 
recognition (Golub and Campoli are at the Modern Mu- 
seum this month; Golub and Cohen are having New York 


one-man exhibitions) for their peculiar brands of horror. 





Ryder: The Flying Dutchman, 14 inches high, National Collection, Washington, D.C. 
From Albert P. Ryder by Lloyd Goodrich. 


1949, 15 feet 914 inches wide, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N.Y. 


by Frank O'Hara. 
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Essays on autumn books 


Raphael’s heir 


Giulio Romano. By Frederick Hartt. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1, 356 pages; vol. 2, 542 plates. $25. 


By Pamela Askew 


Prof. Hartt’s monograph on Giulio Romano, Raphael’s pupil and 
successor in Rome and court painter to the Gonzagas in Mantua, 
is in all respects a handsome production. The reader may enjoy 
a distinguished discussion, documentation and reconstruction of 
Giulio’s entire ceuvre, accompanied by excellent illustrations of 
wide scope and interest. Because there are, apparently, no works 
by Giulio in America except for two drawings in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York, and the National Gallery portrait 
of Bindo Altoviti (hitherto traditionally ascribed to Raphael), 
Hartt’s book is recommended as a traveling companion for 
Lombardy, where the greatest: abundance of Giulio’s work as an 
architect and painter is still to be found. 

Hartt traces Giulio’s early training as Raphael’s pupil and 
establishes his role as Raphael’s favorite draftsman and designer. 
With meticulous connoisseurship, he distinguishes Giulio’s con- 
tributions from those of his colleagues in such monuments as the 
Vatican stanze and loggia, the Farnesina and the Villa Madama; 
as well as in the paintings produced in Raphael’s studio to which 
Giulio fell heir in 1520. In so doing, Hartt casts new light on the 
workshop practices of the period and succeeds in isolating 
the personality and style of a painter who significantly breaks 
with the tradition he inherits. 

Much is made of the fact that Giulio is a Roman in love with a 
classical past. This is shown to determine his unique character as 
a history painter and to explain the particular quality of his 
Mannerism. One may, however, be equally struck with Giulio’s 
visual passion for a concrete and material world—architecture, 
ruins, marble floors, stone sarcophagi, jewels and all manner of 
adornment. And a corresponding pictorial concreteness may be 
said to distinguish the temper of his prose from the more 
ascetically spiritual poetry of his better known Florentine con- 
temporaries. One is reminded of the passage in the de Goncourt 
Journals where speaking of Raphael's 7'ransfiguration—and un- 
wittingly of Giulio’s share in it—they protest that it is “shot with 
a paganism which is particularly apparent in the foreground 
where a woman, a bit of antique statuary, kneels like a heathen 
for whom the Gospels have never spoken.” Giulio’s identification 
with Rome, Hartt points out, persists even at the Gonzaga court 
where he spent the rest of his life in artistic isolation (1524-46), 
revealing itself in his strong determination to transform Mantua 
into a “little Rome” and in his [Continued on page 50] 


U.S. art begins to get a literature 


Winslow Homer. By Lloyd Goodrich. 127 pages, 94 plates. 
Thomas Eakins. By Fairfield Porter, 127 pages, 80 plates. 
Albert P. Ryder. By Lloyd Goodrich. 128 pages, 81 plates. 
Stuart Davis. By E. C. Goossen. 128 pages, 77 plates. 

Jackson Pollock. By Frank O’Hara. 125 pages, 86 plates. 
Willem de Kooning. By Thomas B. Hess. 128 pages, 157 plates. 
Braziller, New York. Each in paper, $1.50; in cloth, $3.95. 


By George Heard Hamilton 


If by “event” we mean a happening which gives history a new 
direction, then I am prepared to state that these first six paper- 
covered volumes of “The Great American Artists Series” are an 
event in the history and criticism of American painting. For here 
is a publishing project aimed at mass sales with no quarter given 
to what is commercially thought of as mass taste. (The books are 
also published in hard covers at more than twice the price in 
paper, but I first read them in paper and have written this re- 
view with the large audience for paperbacks in mind.) The books 
are well made, abundantly and on the whole admirably illustrat- 
ed, with short texts (about 8,000 words each) prepared by those 
who have special competence and who write as if their readers 
were not only seriously interested in the subjects but well-ground- 
ed in the history of European and American art as well. So far as 
[ can see or read, neither the publisher nor his authors have 
given a thought to that fictitious ragbag of commonplaces, the 
“average or “general” reader. They seem to want to provide the 
best that is theirs, and the result: even those who know these 


- artists well will learn a little, while those who do not and want 


to will learn much. 

Although the volumes are uniform in size and appearance, the 
style and matter of the texts are as varied as the authors and their 
subjects. To take the artists in chronological order, Lloyd Good- 
rich’s presentation of Winslow Homer is a cool, reflective and 
skillful distillation of his own authoritative !inslow Homer of 
1944. To be sure, Goodrich has the advantage of the longest 
perspective; Homer can now be seen in the round, in the three 
dimensions of an artist, of his work, and of a society whose com- 
plexity can at last be reasonably well understood. But. even so, | 
am full of admiration for the ease with which Goodrich relates 
Homer to contemporary European and American art, literature 
and society through each decade of the painter’s life, without ever 
losing track of the artistic direction of Homer’s work. His 


analyses of Homer’s growing mastery of oil and watercolor are 
succinet, deft and always closely related to the illustrations. The 
image of Homer as it emerges is one which cannot but be sym- 


pathetic to our own twentieth-century tastes, yet no violence has 
been done to a personality and an [Continued on page 56] 
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By Stephen S. Kayser 


Max Weber: a patriarch returns to Newark 


To celebrate its 50th anniversary, the Newark Museum 


honors this American pioneer to Paris, recalling 


the Museum’s first one-man show, of Max Weber, in 1913 


A. a major part of its fiftieth anniversary celebration, the 
Newark Museum, to commemorate the daring first one-man show 
it gave the artist forty-six years ago, has arranged a retrospective 
exhibition of Max Weber’s work. Some one hundred thirty items 
have been assembled with emphasis on the two early dacades. of 
his career, plus fourteen of his sculptures. 

have been assembled with emphasis on the two early decades of 
yet it lives in his art to this very day. Since the time he captured 
in the painting of 1906 the roof tops of the city, in which all forms 
vibrate and all vibration becomes form, he has retained the ele- 
gance of the line, the capricious play with balance and lightness, 
the fine taste and bravoure of applying color highlights, the 
spirited scent of evaporating hues. 

Weber surrounds himself with works of Cézanne and Henri 
Rousseau, he lives with them, as it were, in constant mental 
communication; one, the inaugurator of a new age of spatial 
vision; the other, true to his name, the prophet of a gospel that 
insists that we return to nature in the enchantment of every day 
and every night. 

Max Weber did not follow his friend Rousseau into a world of 
dreams, but remained true to all that is natural, mindful of the 


. 


1 Max Weber: Repose, 2, 1950. 


Downtown Gallery 
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miracles which surround us daily. All this he rendered with a 
certain restraint, in minor rather than major chords. It seems 
noteworthy that the color outburst of the Fauves found no last- 
ing echo in Weber’s art, although he came to Paris exactly at 
the time when Fauvism as a compact force made one of its few 
striking public appearances. The movement dissolved in 1907, 
giving way to its consolidation and to the first color-shy doctrines 
of Cubism—even in the art of the central Fauve, Matisse. From 
him, Weber learned how to feel line and outline, just those 
qualities which must have been the chief topic of discussion in 
the art classes which Weber organized in Paris under the master. 
The Newark exhibition for the first time shows a revealing 
memento of those classes under Matisse, an oil done in 1908. A 
huge plaster cast of Apollo dominates the picture, in which 
students bend over their drawing paper, diligently trying to ex- 
tract the linear values from the classical figure. 

It is as if the Apollo in Matisse’s class were watching over - 
Weber’s art. Of course, he deviates from the classic more than 
he adheres to it. He changes the undulating forms of the female 
body into tectonic masses, as in the 1911 figure study [fig. 4] in 
which his own proportions reign in [Continued on page 55] 


T. development of Weber’s styles through five decades re- 
flects the changes of the time: from the linear emphasis of 
Matisse, with whom Weber studied [4] through Cubism 
practiced in Paris [3] to his well-known brand of Expression- 
ism [1, 2]. Despite all drastic shifts, he professes loyal- 
ty to both his first masters, Cézanne and Henri Rousseau. 


2 Max Weber: Tranquility, 1930. 


Downtown Gallery 








4 Max Weber: La Parisienne, 1907. 


Downtown Gallery 








3 Max Weber: Figure Study, 1911. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Art news from 


Paris by Pierre Sehneider 


I. is good practice to take stock, not by the calendar, but when business has 
sunk to its nadir. That is why the months when many galleries close, or 
coast on the momentum of exhibitions opened before the tourist season, 
provide pause for synopsizing. The reader will therefore find in this issue 
and in the November one, a record of the impressions gathered in the 
hectic months of spring. 


The Renaissance of sculpture 

Let us begin with sculpture. Until recently, no witness of the art scene would 
have considered sculpture of sufficient importance to place it at the head, 
even of a review. From the first of the arts, a position which it occupied 
in antiquity and again, briefly, in the Renaissance, sculpture had gradually 
fallen to a more and more ancillary status. During the nineteenth century, 
it was, on the whole, an industry designed to furnish parks with pigeon-stools, 
bankers’ chimneys with busts and village squares with memorials, Logically 
enough, it was the two artists who established the two extremes between 
which modern sculpture was to develop, Rodin and Brancusi, who also re- 
stored it to dignity. Rodin revived it as an epic and a dramatic idiom, 
Brancusi endowed it with the gift of metaphysical formulation; and in so 
doing, both extracted it from the slumber of hedonism and fitted it for the 
task of investigation and definition of man’s place in the universe assigned 
to the arts by our century. 

It is really only now that sculptors are beginning to reap the fruits of this 
vindication. Their newly acquired liberty explains, to a large extent, the 
way of sculpture in our time: like a consumptive patient long locked up in a 
sanatorium who, cured at last, decides to make up for lost time and to test 
as many of life’s possibilities as he can, sculpture today travels wildly about 
the map and tastes every cup. It is curious, eclectic and as multiple as the 
hydra or the six-headed horse by the late Germaine Richier, which might 
well symbolize the basic behavioral pattern of current sculpture. 


Hybrids and Baroque: Germaine Richier 


Germaine Richier survived her recent exhibition at Galerie Creuzevault by but 
a few weeks. Her death, at the height of her creative powers, is a severe loss 
for she was, as her last show again demonstrated, one of the most significant 
sculptors of the new school. The characteristically devouring curiosity, the 
dynamic eclecticism are evident throughout. Germaine Richier experimented 
with many materials: clay, plaster, bronze, lead. Nor did she limit herself to 
a single category of form: her works are in turn closed and open, massive 
or lacelike, ‘voluminous or linear (to the point of calligraphism), in monu- 
mental or miniature dimensions. In content, her sculpture is related to Sur- 
realism but also to realism and to non-figuration; to the vegetal reign as well 
as to the mineral and to the animal. Her originality lies in the fact that 
she has succeeded in allying terms which a priori seemed irreconcilable, by a 
procedure specifically her own: hybridization, Paunchy personages terminate 
in fragile, twig-like members, like fat, long-nailed witches. A delicate web 
of lines—veins, wrinkles—appears on bulky forms once skin or bark have 
been removed (here Germaine Richier rejoins, across the centuries, her 
homonym Ligier Richier). The microcosm is one of the constants of her 
sculpture, because it is a matrix of diverging structures: mythological but 
also animal, monstrous as well as abstract. And precisely because this 
matrix lies close to the very wellsprings of life, even the most disquieting of 
Richier’s hybrids have an air of ebullient health. Her last works, the five 
large plaster Chest Figures, polychromed in bright pure tones, evoke drift- 
wood, Easter eggs, scarecrows harlequined as if for some grim carnival. 
Formal, or morphological inventiveness is, for Richiers the equivalent of 
nature’s ferociously varied fecundity, In her best work, mental invention does 
convey the sensation of natural fecundity. It is on earth that Germaine 
Richier has sown the dragon teeth of imagination: the harvest of fantastic 
creatures thus born has, even at its weirdest, the savor and substance of 
the elements. 


Lipehitz: Cubism, the school for Baroque 

Great sculpture of the past radiated from a center; contemporary sculpture 
tends to be eccentric. It flees from itself, spins itself around a void that 
marks its own absence. It is restless, it opposes mobility and agility to the 
multiplicity of accepted stances. And this not only from the plastic point of 
view, but culturally: its references are equally to the primitive and to the 
mathematical, to Egypt, Etruria, Rethlehem Steel, Congo and Riemann, It is, 
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in short, profoundly Baroque. The ghost of Bernini haunts innumerable 
sculptors’ studios. 

Jacques Lipchitz, who was given a large and judiciously selected retrospec- 
tive by the Musée d’Art Moderne, is an excellent case in point. His work is 
skilled but fairly traditional until, ca. 1914, the impact of Cubism makes 
itself felt. At first sight, Cubism hardly seems a version of Baroque. And yet 
it was, more than any other influence, responsible for the Baroquism of 
contemporary art. Pre-Cubism, to be sure, which simplified forms and 
pruned them of their eccentric protuberances—like the Platonism of 
Brancusi—aimed at stable, classical paradigms. As Cubism developed and 
grew more dissociative, however, its nature changed: Volume was decomposed 
into facets, the facets multiplied, identity was exploded and objects lost their 
center. This evolution is evident in Lipchitz: such sculptures as the 1917-18 
Bather are splendid illustrations of Cubist Baroque. Perhaps it was to react 
against this proliferation that in the late 1920s, Lipchitz archaized to 
achieve the massive simplicity of Celtic monoliths (eg. Ploumanach or the 
anthropomorphic, totemic Figure of 1930) ; or that he relied on the plainness 
of industrial products and the indivisibilty of metal per se. But the Baroque 
restlessness regains the upper hand in the 1930s. As with Laurens—but 
brutally where the latter went about it suavely—the ripple of facets gives 
way to bulging sinuosities. Laocodn’s snake coils and recoils, catching in 
its loops the torture of Expressionism, the narrative content abandoned 
since Rodin, the shapes of mythology and symbolism which the Surrealists, 
after the long period of Cubist fasting, had again put into fashion. 


Couturier: Baroque as theatricality 


Couturier, some sixty of whose sculptures were exhibited at the Maison de la 
Pensée, has run the same course from angular Cubism to curving, fluid 
Baroque, but in a lighter vein that enables him, more than the weighty 
Lipchitz, to dart right and left. Elegantly classical and Maillolesque in such 
large pieces as Thought, Couturier also reduces himself to a filiformity -re- 
calling Giacometti, or again creates hybrids after the manner of Richier. But 
whereas these two seek matrices or essences of life, Couturier is in search of 
striking poses. Some parts become exaggerated, others are nearly suppressed, 
according to a formula made popular by Picasso. This Expressionistic pro- 
cedure at times verges on caricature, all the more so since Couturier often 
has a story to tell. It matters little that the story should be, in many cases, 
an eminently plastic one: that of motion. Water cascading, locks falling 
loosely, backs bending, hands extended: these are motion not communicated, 
but retold. The Baroque is protean, but Proteus is a simulater. With its 
figures that display a more than real, even an unreal presence, the work of 
Couturier is theatrical rather than dramatic. 


César: search and refusal of volume 


César, who came some years ago and of late conquered, illustrates another 
problem of the new Baroque. Formal invention is, for him as for Richier, the 
prime value. But such morphological originality is basically linear: it is the 
shadow images on the wall, not the hands which project them, that catch our 
fancy. César’s monsters were more suited for the pencil than for the three- 
dimensionality of clay or stone. It may well haye been to counteract this 
unsubstantiality, fatal to sculpture, that César cultivated with a special 
passion the rawness of raw material. The metalness of metal is brought out 
by a technique that agglutinates fragments sundered from their previous 
context and meaning as industrial objects. Thus, while César’s forms were 
apt to be imaginary and immaterial, his material tended to be more than 
normally blunt and substantial. They were meant to complete each other, and 
they did, but by juxtaposition rather than by coalescence: the metal mass 
acted as a pedestal for a graphic shape, as could be seen in the fact that these 
works do not support examination of profiles. In his latest show, at Galerie 
Claude Bernard, César has faced up to the contradiction more squarely than 
before, and this in two ways: on the one hand, the imposed linear design is 
less tyrannically original, thereby allowing the metal mass to assume the 
voluminous shapes that are its nature; on the other hand, the absence 
of profile is confessed openly in a series of reliefs in which bronze scales are 
either modulated or else made the bearers of a “written” phrase. 


Baroque as polyvalence 


The merit and the frankness of César’s newest approach is all the more 
[Continued on page 64] 
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Art news from 


London by John Russell 


Peescxiwe is the only department of art in which we English can claim a 
continuous tradition of high quality. That tradition stretches back over a 
period variously, but on the whole convincingly, estimated at from four to 
five, six or even seven hundred years. It derives, I think, from a number of 
qualities, not all of them primarily esthetic: and to this same combination of 
qualities we owe, among other things, the excellence, and the pioneer flavor, 
of English biographical literature. Where the written portrait is concerned 
we can point to the micro-biographies of John Aubrey and Izaak Walton, as 
well as to Boswell’s “Johnson” and the three-volume Lives of sixty and 
seventy years ago. In painting, on the other hand, the portrait d’apparat, or 
full-dress full-length, was until lately regarded as the culmination of English 
art, with Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence and, in Duveen’s day, Romney 
as its prime exponents. But feeling has now changed; and although we still 
take pride in Reynoldses such as those recently put on show at Waddesdon 
Manor, near Aylesbury, or in a Gainsborough like The Morning Walk, which 
Lord Rothschild sold a year or two ago to the National Gallery, it is to the 
small-scale, and especially to the informal, portrait that we now turn with 
particular interest. 


The European face 


This is due in part to the effect of psychoanalysis upon the monolithic view 
of human character which is implicit in most portraits d’apparat. So far 
from setting on one side the quirks and contradictions which contribute to 
personality in “real life,’ we now delight in them; and our favorite por- 
traits are often those in which the sitter is, in the language of an earlier day, 
“caught off guard.” This can be done in oils, but it involyes a spontaneity, 
not to say an instantaneity of attack which is more readily achieved in a pen 
or pencil drawing. For this reason the British Museum’s survey of “Seven 
Centuries of Portrait-Drawing in Europe” had been eagerly awaited. 

It is difficult to explain to visitors from abroad how it comes about that the 
British Museum’s special exhibitions, though patently of a high international 
class, should receive no official backing or support. Our national museums 
are not, in any event, allowed to advertise abroad; but when one considers 
how vapid and misleading is most travel-propaganda it seems all the more ex- 
traordinary that no reference is ever made in such “literature” to exhibitions 
which are the equal, in their kind, of anything to be found elsewhere in 
the world. 

The current display, for instance, includes a putative self-portrait by 
Raphael, the only known finished portrait-drawing by Michelangelo, a group 
of up to a dozen life-size portrait heads by Diirer, self-portraits by Rem- 
brandt, Poussin, Bernini and Courbet. Put such things on view at a private 
dealer’s, and you would need police to control the crowds; put them up for 
auction, and the grotesque machinery of “public relations” would run red- 


hot from overwork. And if, in any other European capital, a national museum © 


were to put on a show of this quality, there would be posters in every railroad 
station, lectures by visiting specialists, a catalogue weighing several pounds 
avoirdupois, and an inaugural banquet that would have caused Snyders to 
throw down his brush in despair. Only in London, I think, could the presenta- 
tion be such that visitors number at most half-a-dozen at any one time, with 
never a poster to apprise others of its existence, no advertisement anywhere, 
no catalogue to guide the fortunate few on their tour, and no postcards on 
which they could communicate to others something of the scope and variety. 

There is, of course, a selfish pleasure in having such a show more or less 
to oneself; and especially so in a case such as this, where the general tone 
is one of intimacy—‘conspiracy,” I almost said—so revealing are some of the 
portraits involved. Next to having actually been in the British Museum 
Print Room on the day of one of J. M. W. Turner’s visits, I can think of 
nothing more sharply revealing than the sketch done on one such occasion 
by J. T. Smith, with the great little man glancing up, his features afire with 
excitement, from one of the sheets that the Keeper has put out for him. Nor, 
short of having been to Ferney in the 1760s, could anything bring Voltaire 
closer than the three large drawings, done very much “at home,” by Jean 
Huber. 

Many drawings from greater hands had also this quality of direct human 
contact, even where the style remained appropriate to actions of more general 
moment: two prime examples were Rubens’ portrait of Isabella Brant, and 
the original sketch from which Goya worked on his portraits of the Duke of 
Wellington. The Keeper of Prints and Drawings had even managed, by 


calling upon his colleagues in the Department of Manuscripts, to tunnel 
backwards as far as the Egypt of the first to fourth centuries A.D. in order to 
disengage those qualities which, re-discovered in the High Renaissance, had 
so great an influence upon Raphael. And in the section devoted to medieval 
illuminated manuscripts there were portraits of Chaucer, Richard III of 
England and Charles V of France. Manuscript portraits of slightly later date 
were used, most convincingly, to lead into the beginnings of the sixteenth- 
century portrait miniature, a genre in which England can claim to be first. 

The exhibition comprised, therefore, a lucid and rational sequence of 
physiognomy-painting, leading from the fourth century A.p., with hardly a 
break, down to the present day. As always, the clear-browed beauties of the 
English seventeenth century impressed by reason of the remarkable, if 
limited, perfection of utterance which was achieved by Lely, Faithorne, Ash- 
field and others; and in the nineteenth century the choice of people illustrated 
for their own sakes, rather for that of the artist who had drawn them, was 
notably happy. Only in modern times was there any falling-off in quality; 
and it was evident that although the Museum had fended for itself very 
commendably where the generation of Degas or Toulouse-Lautrec was con- 
cerned, there was no comparable sureness in the choice of twentieth-century 
artists, whether in France or elsewhere. But “modern” art is not, in any case, 
the Print Room’s chief concern. Nor did the poverty of the two drawings by 
Matisse detract for more than an instant from the impression of French 
genius which had been built up by way of Francois Clouet’s Mary, Queen of 
Scots, one of the drawings done by Watteau on his visit to England in 1719-20, 
Paul Colin’s portrait of Géricault, one of the liveliest of Henri Monnier’s 
satirical figures, Moreau-le-Jeune’s head of his daughter Fanny, and one of 
the wonderfully straight-faced groups with which Ingres delighted English 
visitors to Rome. 


Constable at Christie’s 


The well-known collection of the late H. L. Fison, which contains the largest 
privately held group of paintings by John Constable, is coming up for sale 
at Christie’s, November 6. In the same collection are also seven Turners, two 
Gainsboroughs and two Bonnington oils. 





Voltaire claimed that comic portraits such as this, done at Ferney over 
a 20-year period by the Swiss Jean Huber (ca. 1760), made him the 
laughing stock of Europe; in the British Museum’s drawings show. 
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Galleries cross-country 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


Ellison Gallery opened with a two-man exhibition of work by New York 
Robert de Niro and Lester Johnson, which included respectively 
fourteen and eleven canvases. De Niro is one “of the few avant-garde 


artists 
painters to have made a success of the non-academic portrait.” He works 
for a simple composition—an arrangement of forms on a greyed ground 
[De Niro works on a series of pictures, May °58]. Half of the works he 
showed at the Ellison were portraits. “There is an illusion of life, of darting 
energy in Johnson’s work, and its first impact is of the image” [March 758]. 
Johnson paints the human being, often in profile, and alone. He discovers 
ideas in the process of painting, and “uses the fresh pictorial means of our 
time to encounter his genuine sympathy for man” [March ’59]. Other artists 
seen in one-man shows so far this fall are Milton Resnick and Wolf Kahn. 


Provincetown, Mass. 


HCE Gallery honored Edwin Dickinson [see Portfolio and ARTNEws 
ANNUAL 1959], Biala and Tworkoy in one recent exhibition, which was fol- 
lowed by a showing of Milton Avery’s newest canvases. In Biala’s expressive 
oils of animals, people and places, “color value is of prime importance” [Nov. 
57). Preceding these shows, at the height of the Provincetown season, John 
Grillo’s work was at HCE, Lester Johnson’s at the Sun Gallery, Norman 
Carton was showing at Tirca Karlis, Boris Margo at the Shore Studio and 
Sally Michel at Paul Kessler’s. 


Beloit, Wis. 


Schermerhorn Gallery this month is showing Glenn R. Bradshaw, whose 
paintings have won prizes at the National Academy of Design (1955, 
1957) and in regional exhibitions. Bradshaw teaches at the University of 
Illinois. A group show follows, then one of noted print-maker Gabor Peterdi’s 
graphics and paintings, another group show, then Robert E. Marx’s work. 


Washington, D. C. 


Jefferson Place Gallery opened its doors with a show of “Approaches 
to Contemporary Painting” which included work by artists in the Baltimore- 
painters Robert Gates, Helen McKinsey, Mary Orwen, 
Joe Summerford, sculptor William Calfee and others. Calfee’s sculpture 
shows his fruitful exploration in his medium; he makes “strangeness and 
the tensions between the image and its surrounding an integral part of the 
effect,” and creates moving and dominating works [Dec. ’58]. In his oils, 
Robert Gates “tends to concentrate on an active central band in a sort of 
visual cryptography whose key is a varied color scheme” [Jan. 57]. He 
also exhibits drawings. Mary Orwen shows alone here later this month. 





Washington area 


Franz Bader Gallery recently had an exhibition of prints by contempo- 
rary Europeans, including Campigli, Corneille, Erni, Friedlander, Hartung, 
Lureat, Music, Poliakoff, Villon, Zao Wou-Ki. It starts the new season with 
a one-man show for John Chapman Lewis. An exhibition of Alfred McAdams 
will follow, and then one for the gallery’s group. 


Gres Gallery recently had a one-man show of Luis Martinez-Pedro, who 
“backed Castro in paint by using the rebel colors, red and black. His 
flatly fitted, machined forms at their best raise sharp questions” [May 59]. 
Another Cuban, José Bermudez showed work in mixed mediums. “Inventive 
in his combinations of material, Bermudez builds some noteworthy works” 
[Oct. 58]. Antonio Tapiés, ultra-fashionable Spanish abstractionist, whose 
“large cumbersome staiements in dun colors” [April °59], won him the 
1958 Pittsburgh International prize, also was honored by a one-man show, 


Boston, Mass. 


Kanegis Gallery has on its schedule fall shows for Pat Adams’ carefully 
abstract gouaches, in which “she builds up a rich and pretty work with a 
mat surface” [Nov. 59], and Donald Stoltenberg, who won the first prize 


for painting in the 1959 Boston Arts Festival. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Howard Wise Gallery is currently exhibiting paintings by Gyorgy Kepes, 
who came to this country from Hungary in 1936 to head the Light and 
New Bauhaus—now the 


Color Department of the Institute of Design 
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in Chicago. Professor of Visual Design at M.LT. since 1947, Kepes has 
designed many exhibitions, including the one called “Form Givers” now 
circulating under the sponsorship of the American Federation of Arts. 
Following this show are paintings, watercolors and drawings of Ethel Ed- 
wards. In her work “poised diaphanous forms of a primitive type, gracious 
spaces and a styled palette contribute to an over-all handsomeness” [Feb. 
58]. The gallery’s opening exhibition, “Six of Paris,” which has also been 
on tour under the auspices of the A.F.A., returns this season for a second 
viewing. The six are Martin Barré, H.-A. Bertrand, Corneille, Gillet, John 
Levee and Kumi Sugai. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Bolles Gallery showed School of Paris artists—-Mathieu, Soulages and Zao 
Wou-Ki—as its fall opening last month. All three were seen in museum ex- 
hibitions in San Francisco, and in New York one-man shows last season. 


All quotations are from recent reviews in ARTNEwS of the artist's work. 





Gyorgy Kepes’ Earth, 1957. 
at Howard Wise. 





Glenn R. Bradshaw’s Mantled Shore, 
at Schermerhorn. 





Mary Orwen’s Winter Soundings, 
at Jefferson Place. 





Wolf Kahn's Guidecca Canal, 1958, 
at Ellison. 
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The Romance language continued from page 25 


should contain, are Giorgione’s Féte Champétre, Rembrandt's Mill and 
one of Rubens’ stormy landscapes. The small section of post-Romantic art is 
even more inadequate, and could have been almost the size of the exhibition 
itself. The earliest and latest paintings of Cézanne, practically any picture by 
van Gogh, Odilon Redon or Rouault, and any sculptu®e by Rodin, would have 
illustrated how ideas first expressed by Turner and Delacroix in the 1830s had 
not lost their power sixty years later. As for Gauguin, no artist went further in 
pursuit of Romantic aspirations, nor embraced with more ruthless egotism 
the doctrines of change and death. 

We live in it still. Some of its manifestations in the world of action 
nationalism and the worship of power—have proved doubtful blessings to 
humanity. And in art certain themes of Romanticism—the cult of the irra- 
tional, admiration for violence and the death wish—have been developed to 
the limits of sanity. But our debt to Romanticism remains immense. Each 
time we enjoy a walk in the country we should be grateful to Rousseau whose 
Réveries d’un promeneur solitaire first taught mankind to relish that ex- 
quisite pleasure. Each time we are conscious of joy, we should think of Blake 
and Coleridge who gave the word so rich a meaning. And every time we visit 
a museum or picture gallery we profit by the Romantic discovery of the past 
and the Hegelian philosophy of history. The followers of Rousseau, among 
them Wordsworth, Constable and Shelley, thought that they were returning to 
the simplicity of nature. In fact, it was their great achievement to endow us 
with a far richer and more complex response to life and art by extending the 
dimension of time, by accepting the continuance of change and by en- 
couraging us to explore the recesses of our hearts. In this way they added 
something to the totality of the European spirit which it is the purpose of 
these exhibitions to reveal. 


Raphael’s heir continued from page 43 


re-creation of antiquity in the decorations for his own house. And as a 
Roman Mannerist, the delight of Giulio’s style resides in his often unruly and 
capricious interpretation of antiquity, his dramatic and fearful nostalgia for 
its ruins, and, at least to this writer, still more often in his re-creation of its 
elegance. 

Hartt’s brilliance as an iconographer is displayed in the discussion of the 
Palazzo del Te in Mantua which is the monument that, in its architecture 
and painting, most comprehensively displays Giulio’s talents. Designed by 
Giulio, this summer pleasure palace built for an extravagant and impatient 
patron, Federigo Gonzaga, presents a Mannerist complexity of meaning 
peculiarly congenial to Hartt’s capacity for unraveling the intellectual in- 
tricacies of Humanist thought. He discovers the significance for the 
Gonzaga family of its total plan, the thematic relation between the decora- 
tions of the interior and the grounds outside, and also the iconographical 
interrelation of the rooms themselves. It is informative and entertaining 
to read how the variously handsome, erotic and lyrically dream-like scenes of 
the Sala di Psiche relate the Gonzaga emblems, Neo-Platonically illustrate 
the virtues and rewards of ideal love, allegorically refer to Federigo’s amours 
and the jealousy of Isabella d’Este for his mistress, and even indicate the 
physiological complaint with which Federigo was afflicted. 

The Sala dei Giganti (whose theme is punishment rather than reward), 
has always produced the greatest impact because of its overwhelming illusion- 
istic intention. The walls of this small square room are charged with colossal 
figures crushed beneath bricks and boulders of collapsing edifices, while 
four winds blow furiously from the spandrels and Jupiter hurls his thunder- 
bolts from the cloud-ringed periphery of a shallow dome opened up in the 
center by an illusionistic lantern. Hartt characterizes this fantastic invention 
as a mechanical horror which in its illusionism has much in common with 
Cinerama, as well as a peculiarly Mannerist guilt image, and a manifestation 
of the streak of nightmarish terror and violence that informs a great deal of 
Giulio’s work. He feels as Vasari did that “whoever enters into that room... 
cannot but fear that everything will fall in ruin on top of him.” It is possible, 
however, to experience an opposite sensation. Giulio’s cloud arrangement may 
be felt to preserve the structural illusion of a pendentive dome, while on 
the walls his preservation of the integrity of the picture plane may be seen 
to check the spatial intrusion of the giants; and so while the room certainly 
reveals Giulio’s fascination with spectacular horror and ruins it also provides 
the enjoyable possibility of viewing the spectacle from a vantage point of 
illusionistic safety. This would seem to be part of the ambiguity and 
consequently of the delight. The same kind of pleasure may be had from the 
eccentricities of Giulio’s architecture; for example, the columns spiraling in 
reverse twists on the rustica fagade of the Palazzo Ducale, or the famous 
triglyphs dropping out of their frieze in the courtyard of the Te. But one 
may as easily feel that the triglyphs are not going to slip to the ground any 
more than the giants in the Sala dei Giganti are going to crash in on one, 
for the control and measure inherent in Giulio’s designs elevate his threats 
of instability and violence to a level of intellectual wit and authoritative 
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balance. Giulio’s personal brand of illusionism, which Hartt rightly relates 
to the darkly disturbing side of his nature, for this writer anyway, generates” 
iust as much fun as alarm. And one wonders if here, as in the Sala di Psiche, 
its impact doesn’t stem from Giulio’s paradoxical balance of witty sophistica- 
tion and powerful drama. 

This kind of paradox is essentially Mannerist. bét for Giulio it is also 
Roman, for although working in the North of Italy he was not, as Hartt 
pints out, “able (or willing) to achieve the broad pictorial fusion of North 
Italian painting.” Intrigued as he became with the spatial illusionism of 
Mantegna and Correggio (which Hartt both assumes and is careful not to 
make a determining factor in Giulio’s style), Giulio consistently translates 
such effects into his own idiom which in its solidity and increasingly limited 
spatial character is essentially Roman. 

The scope and thoroughness of Hartt’s book presents the reader with a 
great deal more than can possibly be touched upon in a short review. It 
significantly presents the first full account of a Roman Mannerist artist. It 
illuminates and illustrates every aspect of Giulio’s activity as a painter, 
architect and draftsman; and in so doing makes available an enormous fund 


of material relevant to the period. 


New images of the Chicago group continued from page 40 


Forest show, for example, have been at one time or another members of 
Exhibition Momentum; and the show itself was organized by Franz Schulze, 
who was a part of the original group. 

Whether or not the new “Chicago image” constitutes a major threat to the 
pervasive influence of Abstract-Expressionism remains to be seen, but it will 
have secured at least a beachhead in New York this fall with two of 
Chicago’s leading post-war painters represented by one-man shows this 
month—George Cohen at the Alan Gallery and Leon Golub at the new 
Frumkin Gallery on Fifty-seventh Street. At the same time, five more Golub 
canvases, along with eight pieces of sculpture by two other Chicagoans, 
Cosmo Campoli and H. C. Westermann, can be seen in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s exhibition, “The New Images of Man.” It is perhaps more than 
a coincidence that the Museum’s present curator, Peter Selz, is himself a 
former Chicagoan who has written enthusiastic articles supporting several 
artists in the Momentum group [A.N., Oct. ’55]. 

A number of these artists have been unusually articulate in explaining 
their own objectives and how they differ from those of the Abstract-Expres- 
sionists. According to George Cohen, the oldest member of the Momentum 
eroup represented in the Lake Forest show, the Chicago artist -would agree 
with the insistence of the Abstract-Expressionists that the act of painting be 
a “means of discovery”; yet rather than merely eternalizing the moment of the 
act, the Chicago artist feels the need to “include eternity in the act—to 
sum up eternity, as experienced through the artist himself, in the inevitable 
moment of painting.” This approach presupposes a somewhat different 
attitude towards time than that of the Abstract-Expressionists—especially 
towards historical time, and consequently towards the myths, legends and 
images created by man in the past. To the Chicago artist the source of his 
imagery—whether it has a definite historical locus or not—is far less im- 
portant than the nature of its metamorphosis during the act of painting. 

Cohen’s own paintings and collages range from single enigmatic figures 
set off indelibly, like emblems, against relatively plain backgrounds to 
complex, multiple images which seem to emerge through layers of space 
and time—as on the surfaces of ancient palimpsests. In Cohen’s Hermes 
[fig. 5], for instance, immediately above the profile of a “primitive” face 
drawn in sgraffito over thé blurred mass of a still larger head there hovers a 
cluster of such improbable forms as the high-heeled shoes and slim legs of 
a flapper, two plummeting bodies (one vermilion, the other deep blue), a com- 
pass-like emblem made up of four hands and two militant breasts resembling 
a lobster-claw—all of them suddenly culminating in a demonic yellow death’s 
head. Somehow, out of this apparent anarchy of disparate organisms and 
beautifully painted passages there emerges a single magical “presence.” Yet 
when Cohen first began work on this canyas, he had no fixed images in mind 
but merely wanted to create, as he said later, “a kind of cabalistic figure of 
the other world.” 

Cohen does not regard any of these symbols as mere iconographical 
counters, but feels that in spite of their drastic transformation during the 
act of painting they still retain a certain aura of reference or allusion which 
adds to the inner tensions of the painting’s “meanings.” Yet the central mean- 
ing of Hermes is never revealed, for underlying the immediate image of the 
god are warnings of disruptive ambiguities—of new and shocking metamor- 
phoses about to take place before the eyes of the viewer. It is largely Cohen's 
discretion as an artist, as well as his exceptional command of his medium as a 
painter, which has always permitted him in his best canvases and collages 
to hold in abeyance these imminent demonstrations of power and violence. 

Unlike Cohen, Leon Golub maintains that today the artist should know 
in advance the general dimensions of psychological impact certain symbols 
or images he plans to use will have upon his audience. Whether Golub 
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really does calculate such precise denotations of his own imagety, however, is 
open to question, for there is a strong continuity of feeling running through 
most of his paintings, even linking such apparently dissimilar images as the 
Burnt Man of 1953 [A.n., May °54], with its compelling demonstration of 
excruciating pain and veaeefaction, to the Male Figure of 1958 [fig. 2], 
seven-foot image which refers bluntly to mutilated fragments of late ok 

} statuary, representing an apparently inexplicable shift from the red heat of 
the charnel house to the grey frozen density of the marble quarry. Yet what- 
ever ideational strategy the artist may have plotted in advance to launch each 
of his new “periods,” in the individual paintings one senses the emergence of 
an intensely personal, obsessive, archetypal “Golub” image which seems 
relatively free of its historical trappings. 

Most of Cosmo Campoli’s massive carvings and bronzes deal with tradi- 
tional, basic themes such as Mother and Child, Prodigal Son or Jonah and 
the Whale [A.N., Oct. 55]. In all of Campoli’s works—even in those dealing 
with ostensibly tragic themes [fig. 3], there seems to be an expression of 
exuberant energy which gives no hint of the kind of spiritual anguish found 
in many of Golub’s images. In the Christ Arisen, the figure is made up of 
five slabs of bronze, each with rough markings scarred upon it suggesting 
both human anatomy and ritual landscape forms (such as the “sacred” circle 
on the central slab), all of them opening outwards like the petals of a flower 
—or the panels of a sepulcher. Yet in Campoli’s figures such allusions never 
seem artificial but always “natural,” for the viewer feels he is confronted by 
an aggressive, expanding power fiercely taking possession of space, like a 
vigorous living organism. 

In contrast to the relatively simple convex masses of Campoli’s bronzes, 

_ which seem to expand in all directions, the welded steel figures created by 
_ Joe Goto, a Hawaiian-born Chicago sculptor of Japanese descent, appear to 
move primarily along single axes, turning and twisting en route but only as 
momentary digressions from the Bias lines of action. In some of his most 
recent works [fig. 4], pieces of thin steel tubing are bent and welded into 
furiously twisting, stubby, branch-like forms, giving the impression of ac- 
eee crating pent-up energy, which ends abruptly in a slab-like face or is re- 
leased like the crack of a whip in a sweeping exclamatory gesture. 

In contrast to the work of all four of these artists are the strange, hypnotic 

panel paintings of Theodore Halkin, who has not yet established a reputation 
_ beyond the Chicago area. Like Cohen, Halkin feels that he, too, is not 
_ dealing with “knowables” in his choice of symbols for his own paintings, but 
is irresistibly drawn to them and obsessed by their configurations until he 
has transformed them into his own highly personal imagery. Even from his 
early student days at the Art Institute (where he is currently a lecturer in 
_ the department of museum education), Halkin has been fascinated with the 
devious arabesques of medieval Irish manuscripts and with the graphic 
-delineations i in medical and biological books of skeletons, anatomical organs, 
_ and microscopic organisms. Unlike both Cohen and Golub, Halkin projects 
his images in front of the picture-plane, achieving what are actually 
painted reliefs, in which each form is precisely edged and built forward with 
subtly sculptured underpainting or plaster and then a series of thin oil glazes. 
_ Many of Halkin’s relief-paintings, such as the Birth of Venus [fig. 1] are 
so exquisitely made in a purely technical sense, however, that critics tend to 
shrug them off as mere “design.” What they overlook are the artist’s finely 
drawn tensions between his powerfully hypnotic, compulsive details—each of 
them horribly alive, projecting outward like warts or blisters, writhing like 
serpents, or pulsating like intestinal tracts—and the large map-like patterns 
of handsome color harmonies which make up the entire format. 
These five artists by no means represent the full measure of Chicago’s 
_ postwar painting and sculpture, for a number of other members of the 
_ original Momentum group, as well as several outsiders, have developed strong 
personal styles which are beginning to rival those of the artists discussed 
above. Moreover, Chicago has its own practitioners of Abstract-Expressionism, 
but imported rhetoric, when processed locally, seldom proves compelling. 
With few exceptions, the most vigorous contemporary art in the city is stil] 
‘concerned, one way or another, with the image of man and with the full range 
of his emotional and mental experiences—in birth, ecstasy, frustration, decay 
and death. But above all, the new Chicago art is concerned with penetrating 
eyond the act of painting and the sensation of the painted surface in the 
hope of creating a whole new environment of meanings. 





























- The Italians continued from page 28 


question, recently revived by Prof. Ragghianti, as to the relations between 
Futurism and contemporary still and movie photography, on which con- 
siderable literature exists. 
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the last two generations, Italian and foreign scholars have been sifting 
through Italy’s vast deposits of seventeenth-century art, cataloguing, attribut- 
ing and resurrecting forgotten names and dust-embalmed canvases. Mile- 
stones in this process have been a series of great exhibitions: “Guido Reni” 
(1954), “The Carracci” (1956), “Seventeenth-Century European Art” (1956) ; 
and this year, “Emilian Art of the Seventeenth Century” and “The Painting 
of the Seventeenth Century in Venice.” 

Bolognese scholarship has been the most coherent and active in the field, 
and its recent exemplary presentation of seventeenth-century paintings of 
Bologna and its province, Emilia, was an important documentation for the 
history of art as well as an occasion to see and enjoy, among the one hundred 
and fifty canvases, a large number of works that are not well known. To cite 
at random, one of the revelations of the show was the work of Guido Cagnacci, 
who studied with Reni, worked in Rimini, Venice, perhaps also in Rome, and 
ended his career in Vienna. His masterpieces, St. Mercurialis in Glory and 
St. Valerian in Glory, are a triumph of blond Caravaggism, with the exultant 
realism of an Italian pageant. In his Dying Cleopatra [fig. 2], the asp is a 
gesture toward classic subject-matter; the close-up sensuality of the figure 
and its half-clad lascivious attitude, heightened by the isolation of the chair 
in space, anticipate nineteenth-century French painting. Caravaggio and 
Reni are also formative in the style of Cavedone, and the Caravaggian aspect 
is reinforced, in the case of A Miracle of St. Alo (fig. 31, by inspiration 
from popular prints. Venetian in quality and in mood perhaps deriving from 
the Carracci, Scarsellino’s Diana and Endymion, a more familiar work, is 
another instance of the diversity and high level of expression in Emilia dur- 
ing this period. 

The current exhibition of seventeenth-century Venetian painting at Ca’ 
Pesaro aims to explore the neglected terrain between the peaks of the six: 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and while there has been some scuffing 
among the experts over attributions, gleefully reported by the Italian press, 
the mammoth anthology—almost two hundred and fifty paintings, more than 
a hundred drawings—demonstrates that though Venice may have become 
provincialized it did not sink into lagoon stagnation, but continued to pro- 
duce many wonderful pictures. To paraphrase Fiocco, in the sixteenth cen- 


tury all European art spoke Venetian; in the seventeenth, most of the out- 


standing artists in Venice came from other places, but acquired something ot 
Venetian dialect. The Roman Domenico Fetti, the German Jan Liss and the 
Genoese Bernardo Strozzi are the best known of these “foreigners,” all of 
whom, in different ways, acquire a new light opulence of color and touch 
in the atmosphere of Venice, and in turn transmit new impulses to loca! 
painters. Fetti holds a lesson for Maffei, the first of the major Venetian 
painters of the seventeenth century to be rediscovered (a full-dress exhibition 
was held in Vicenza in 1956), who continues Cinquecento tradition in an 
unquiet, Baroque vein, as in the Sacrifice of Melchizedek. Mazzoni and 
Forabosco, two of the most interesting artists in the exhibition, were in- 
fluenced by the powerful example of Strozzi, though this was minor in the 
case of the first, a transplanted Florentine, who created a completely personal 
and intensely dramatic style full of daring innovations in composition, move- 
ment and airy, dashing technique as in his The Three Furies [fig. 1]. The 
outstanding personality of the second half of the century, he influenced 
Forabosco, an undeservedly neglected figure, who is the best Venetian 
portraitist of the time and the author of the great Miraculous Rescue, which 
shows a group of men, women and children disembarking after a storm, and 
achieves a gravity of gesture, a richness of color and earthy actuality that 
recall Velazquez and Goya. This is unquestionably a masterpiece and the 
most impressive single picture in the exhibition. For such rediscoveries, apart 
from its value in the busy process of classifying what remains to be studied 
in Italian art, the exhibition fully justifies itself. 


Haute culture 


Centro Internazionale delle Arti e del Costume, the international center of the 
arts, customs and costumes, with splendid headquarters in the Neo-Classical 
Palazzo Grassi on the Grand Canal in Venice, since 1951 has put on a series of 
shows devoted to dress and textiles and to Venetian art and life, among which 
the 1957 Goldoni exhibition stood out for general interest, completeness and 
skill of presentation. This year Palazzo Grassi has ventured beyond the silk 
snugness of Venice and haute couture past and present, with an exhibition of 
contemporary painting and sculpture titled “Vitality in Art.” International 
and unlimited in scope—the title might as well be “Art in Art’”—the selec- 
tion samples today’s prevailing currents without offering a coherent view of 
any particular aspect or maintaining a consistent level of quality. It is how- 
ever sumptuously and intelligently mounted-—by the architect Carlo Scarpa 

and against this background Appels and Alechinskys, Morenis and Vedovas, 
Wolyecamps and Dubuffets alternate with van Veldes, Sonderborgs, Peder- 
sens, Goetz’s, Asgers, Grieshabers, Blows, Davies, Sauras, Mitchells, Pollocks 
(not his best) and a single de Kooning, forlorn in a corner. An interesting 
essay are the two room decorations by Vedova and Appel. Vedova’s pre- 
dominantly black and white Neo-Futurist murals would personalize, as we 
say, the most banal of modular living units, but given more than one wall 
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they would create the definitive rumpus-room décor. Like a reminder of 
Palazzo Grassi’s vestiary interests, Appel’s room, a brilliant and suffocating 
tour-de-force of “les arts décoratifs informels,” is covered entirely, walls and 
ceiling, in cloth draped and pinned in the manner of his hot tasty impastos. 
The sculpture shown is another story: there isn’t a bad piece in the col- 
lection, though Gid Pomodoro’s Relief, in size too big for its conception, 
compares unfayorably with his brother Arnaldo’s impressive wall-size 
Surveyor’s Table, with its learned unitary handling of zinc, copper and brass 
in a large variety of forms; and Claire Falkenstein’s cranial or rotted-rock 
figures, nesting in or confounded with masses of contorted wire, at their 
least successful suggest a skull decaying in a hairnet. The inclusion of works 
by Lipchitz (nothing before 1943) and a Marino Marini horseman can of 
course be defended on the grounds that they are “vital,” and therefore fall 
within the unlimited range of the exhibition, but their presence raises the 
question of origins with respect to the younger sculptors, which the show 
is in no position to satisfy. A more logical presence is that of Franco Garelli, 
who is also an older master, but whose metal structures have the combination 
of transparency of form and the rough “poured-concrete” surfaces that 
identify them with much of immediately contemporary sculpture. Notable 
among the works of the younger men—French, Belgian and English—are 
César’s Mask, a large vertical rectangle of flattened and enmeshed steel tubing 
that, like a good mosaic, contrasts subtlety of texture and tone with the rug- 
ged material of its tesselated pattern; Roel d’Haese’s As Before, a creature 
between biology and mechanics that might be a space-age device sea-changed 
by marine accretions; Eduardo Paolozzi’s Head, a sort of Jungian brain 
envelope cast in bronze and impressed with memories of an infinite number of 
small inventions. 


Max Weber continued from page 44 


> 

_ bold exaggerations. But two decades later, he groups three female nudes 
together, still massive, but much more relaxed and endowed with emotion 
_ [fig. 2]. A classic mood pervades the tranquility of this composition. 


The basic feeling of this painting is sculpturesque. Significantly enough, 
during the period when this canvas originated, Weber did not turn to his 
beloved medium of sculpture. The paintings of that time, rather ascetic in 
color, were surrogate sculptures; at least they satisfied his hunger for 
tactile production. 
E As early as 1910, he began to create his own three-dimensional objects, the 
first significantly called Primitive Model. These sculptures are small; their 
_ original measure called for an increase in size, and the exhibition presents a 
series of bronzes enlarged from earlier plaster models. Equilibrium, 1959, 
_ reveals how freely Weber handles the medium of sculpture. With the right of 
an accomplished artist, he creates tactile abstractions in which all that counts 
is the desire to render spatial intersections and penetrations, problems with 
hich he also dealt in his paintings. The Newark exhibition provides in- 
sights into this trend of his art. Interior of the Fourth Dimension (one in 
gouache, shown for the first time; one, larger, in oil) dates from 1913, the 
year Apollinaire published Les Peintres Cubistes. In it, Weber attempted to 
demonstrate progress in time spatially conceived. In 1915, Grand Central 
Terminal, a multiview of intersecting planes, proves his independence of the 
French Cubists; he includes the atmospheric phenomena of a huge interior. 
_ This painting, together with the famous Chinese Restaurant of the same 
year, may well be included by future historians among the important utter- 
ances in American art during the second decade of this century. Today, 
_ the certainty with which the artist penetrated into unknown territory, un- 
perturbed by all the antagonistic criticism he encountered at that time, is 
_ remarkable. 
It has been said that Max Weber brought Expressionism to America. He 
_ certainly returned to it time and time again during the five decades of his 
_ development. His predilection for line, to which his woodcuts also testify, 
and his preferences for the emotional, prove his closeness to Expressionist 
_ tendencies. Van Gogh was afraid that the pictorial exaggerations in his 
portraits might be misinterpreted as caricatures. Weber’s “heightened ex- 
_ pressiveness” has met with the same misunderstanding; yet it is but “the 
humor of an artist to whom all manifestations of vitality are beautiful” 
_ (Lloyd Goodrich). That points to the special human quality of Max Weber’s 
> Expressionism. Never obsessive or over-dramatic, his art reveals a profound 
love for mankind. The Newark exhibition gives a striking account of it in such 
: ~ works as F leeing Mother and Child, 1913, shown for the first time, War, 1937, 
~ and Refugees, 1939. 

Weber loves to show humans together, at work (The Toilers, 1942), at 
play (Bathers, 1948), or in a combination of both in his masterly orchestra 
pictures Wind Orchestra, 1945, The Bach Orchestra, 1954, the latter reach- 
ing beyond the realm of figural composition into the abstract domain of 
conjuring music in painting; a purely abstract attempt in this direction was 
_ made as early as 1912 in the pastel, Music. 

The human aspect of his art can best be seen in those paintings in which 
he shows the pride in his racial inheritance. The few examples in the show 
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include his very first “Jewish” painting, Sabbath, 1919, the ecstatic Hasidic 
Dance, 1940, and the lyrical Adoration of the Moon, 1944. He shows his Jew- 
ish protagonists not in their native attire but in a compositional guise of his 
fantasy. 

In his most recent works, Weber endows his human figures with greater 
anonymity. They haye become pretexts for compositional play, mainly in the 
medium of gouache, interwoven with charcoal or pas‘gl lines which provide 
the basic structure. The colors frequently overlap the lines, thereby deepen- 
ing the picturesque effect of the improvisations. Their highly personalized 
style has also retained the Parisian delicacy of colorization. 

Since the time when Max Weber began to paint, art in the Western world 
has undergone more changes than at any other period in its history. We have 
to accept the polyphony of all these movements until we can establish a har- 
mony between them. The fact that Cubism, now half a century old, is still 
regarded as art of our time indicates that no major trend in the art of the 
past five decades has been put away “for good” into the storehouse of history. 
Max Weber’s work is a case in point. Not one of the various trends in his 
development has lost its actuality. Yet, when turning from one. of Weber's 
tender landscapes to the stern semi-abstract figure-compositions, an onlooker 
with no knowledge of the authorship would hardly recognize the same hand, 

To explain these changes by pointing out the need of the contemporary 
artist to experiment is not enough. There must be a deeper significance in the 
fact that a cross-section of the work of an artist like Max Weber reveals layer 
upon layer, as in geological formations. 

In his youth, Weber was greatly impressed by Russian icons which he saw 
displayed in churches and carried around in colorful processions. At the 
same time, he lived in a world in which the image of man was forbidden, 
for “thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image.” Thus, in his formative 
years, Weber was inspired by the image which is eternal, and, indoctrinated 
with the negation of this image; his mind absorbed icon and iconoclasm 
simultaneously. 

Of course this dichotomy is not conditioned only by coincidences of en- 
vironment; there must be an inner disposition towards both aspects. We 
frequently observe that the contemporary artist is “ein Mensch mit seinem 
Widerspruch,” a man with his own contradiction. Today, Weber is turning 
violently against the recent movements of the abstract and the non-representa- 
tional. He sees in them only the iconoclasm and not the new image which 
arises out of the radical denial of traditional form and content. 

But has not he himself, in his art, repeatedly smashed the handed-down 
image? He would reply that he always put the pieces together again, on his 
own terms, thereby creating a different image, but nonetheless one of grasp- 
able form. In his most recent works, however, everything static is left behind. 
The image begins to vanish. Will this process continue in his work? The 
vigor reflected in Weber’s recent compositions entitles us to expect even 
more from the artist. And while he may not be willing to say yes to the 
current movements in art, he may yet be able to point the way towards form- 
ing a new image. 
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oeuvre which were shaped by forces which nowadays we no longer feel. 
With Thomas Eakins we pass from judicious history by a professional art 
historian to criticism by a professional painter and critic. The combination 
promises much, indeed more than is actually realized, perhaps because Fair- 
field Porter seems somewhat daunted by his subject and by Goodrich’s earlier 
life of Eakins on which he, like everyone else, must necessarily rely. He 
makes the point, however, that Eakins was not only the interpreter but also 
the victim of nineteenth-century American materialism, But was he not also 
the victor? Are not his portraits more than merely images of men and women 
desiccated by cultural sterility? Are they not, on the other hand, poignantly 
evocative presentations of those who faced the spiritual crisis of their times 
and, if they did not succeed in rising above it, at the least “came through”? 
The answers to these questions lie at hand in Mr. Porter’s excellent choice 
of illustrations; the haunting melancholy of Eakin’s expression in the earlier 
of the two photographs of the artist, and the almost unbearable melancholy 
of the later haye their pictorial equivalents in the earlier “fancy” portraits of 
young women and in the magnificently reserved late portraits of his wife, of 
Mrs, Stokes, Mrs. Kershaw, and Mrs, Parker. But where is Mrs. Frishmuth 
(Philadelphia Museum), perhaps the noblest evocation of an indomitable 
spirituality which Eakins or any of his contemporaries has left us? If I am 
moved to put these questions to Mr. Porter’s text, it is not because it is 
inadequate, A text which makes one stop to question is a good one to have, 
and the questions largely arise from the illustrations which include a high 
proportion of unfamiliar works, including the astonishing frame on Professor 
Rowland’s portrait at Andover. ; 
Mr. Goodrich’s Ryder, by the nature of the subject and the state of current 
research, cannot be compared with his Homer. Where that was a postscript, 
so to speak, on work already done, this is a promise of the ultimate study of 
Ryder which we may hope Mr. Goodrich will soon publish. The present text 
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is more an introduction to Ryder the man than to the artist, but as such it 
sets him more clearly in relation to his times than he has been seen before. 
And the anaylsis of his paintings is successful insofar as it ever can be with 
works which defy, even forbid, reproduction in black and white. Many un- 
familiar works are illustrated, and there are interesting comparative photo- 
graphs taken years ago before the paintings had, unhappily, so drastically 
deteriorated. 

In the remaining three volumes which treat of contemporary artists, two of 
them fortunately still living amongst us, the inevitable difficulties emerge 
which attend the historical and critical treatment of the immediate present. 
As the historical perspective diminishes, the historian must surrender his 
judgment to the critic who, faced with the here and the now, has only his 
nerves to rely on. Ironically enough the truth of his response to contemporary 
works of art will only be known when again in the course of time the his- 
torian comes to judge it. Since Stuart Davis has been painting the longest 
time, his work already has a certain historical position; it can be seen against 
the shifting influences of The Eight, van Gogh, Cubism and the School of 
Paris which affected his earlier work. All this is demonstrated by E. C. Goos- 
sen, who teaches art history at Bennington College, in a sequence of ad- 
mirably chosen illustrations. He has also made good use of several of his 
colorplates by extended comments on the facing pages and by reproducing 
the same painting, or a variant, in black and white to indicate the positive 
achievement of Davis’ color. I have only one quibble. Up to 1940-41 the text 
is detailed and analytical, with frequent quotations from Davis’ writings. But 
only two pages, plus two comments on the colorplates, are devoted to the 
work of the past nineteen years although twenty-eight works from this period 
are reproduced. It would be helpful if the author could, in a future printing, 
add some critical analyses of Davis’ later abstractions. 

The last two volumes reinforce my statement that this series constitutes an 
event, for despite the brevity of their texts these are the first books to be 
published on Jackson Pollock and Willem de Kooning. (I omit from this 
classification Sam Hunter’s catalogue of the Pollock exhibition of 1955 at the 
Museum of Modern Art only because it was buried alive in an issue of the 
Museum’s Bulletin and thus was never widely known.) But their priority and 
format is all they have in common; each author, in his own way, tackles the 
difficulties of presenting a notably difficult artist. Frank O’Hara is a dramatist 
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and poet as well as a museum man, and his polemical text bristles with 
dramatic conflicts and poetic periphrasis. His energetic use of the categorical 
imperative and his search for a verbal “construct” as the equivalent of the 
experience of actually seeing the painting add excitement and poetic intensity 
to his prose, but it is not always easy to see (in the plates) the feelings he 
attempts to describe. Perhaps painting such as Pollock’s will forever elude 
the verbal qualifications which Homer’s and Eakins’s at least seem to accept. 
And O’Hara’s tone is just a touch intense, as if Pollock still needed to be 
defended from his own best friends as well as his enemies. Unhappily the 
painter now belongs to history and to the writing of that history this book, 
with its abundant and varied illustrations, will furnish evidence of how 
Pollock’s work appeared to one of his younger contemporaries. 

The last of these books might be taken as a model for those which are still 
to come, and indeed it is a trial run for a larger study of de Kooning which 
Thomas B. Hess plans to publish. Care and caution are not usually thought 
of as attributes of Hessian criticism, but whether he intends it or not they 
are conspicuous virtues in this analysis of de Kooning’s progress from a figure 
painter of tantalizing promise to his present eminence in the New York school. 
In a slightly longer text, with more illustrations than two of the other volumes 
together, Hess has charted de Kooning’s development in terms of the trans- 
formation from literal representation to abstract presentation of certain re- 
curring elements (egg, vertical stripe, drapery, table top, etc.). The method is 
Morellian; the results, for this reader, are remarkable. When read forward 
chronologically, de Kooning’s work achieves an inevitability invisible when 
seen only in a few examples in museums or even in frequent one-man ex- 
hibitions. When read backwards, each painting is seen to have a kind of 
dense visual substance, a many-layered formal meaning which sets de Koon- 
ing apart from all the followers who merely imitate and modulate his sur- 
faces. The detailed chronology and bibliography promise that the final full- 
length work may be a major contribution to the history of contemporary art, 
for in basing his analysis of de Kooning’s work upon what he himself sees, 
rather than upon what he feels, Hess has sidestepped the critical dilemma. 
The reader finds himself won by visual proof rather than by verbal exhorta- 
tion. Barring the brief historical introduction, which is too nervously syn- 
thetic, these pages are the best which Hess has written, just because they are 
the most deyoted and the most impersonal, 
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purchasers’ wallets because they have academicized the fireworks of a sur- 
face devoid of imagery. Nevertheless, the whole intent of this Museum effort 
(“the artists who are shown in this exhibition . . . want to regain the image 


of man in their paintings and sculptures”) is made ridiculous by the in- 
clusion of Pollock and de Kooning, who, even in those paintings where the 
human figure seems to boil up out of the surface pyrotechnics, are dedicated 
engineers of an abstract surface rather than imagists. A majority of the 
other works (Richard Diebenkorn’s figures glooming in ghostly silent rooms) 
are either unresolved abstractions taking a brief shortcut into realism or 
realistic works hopelessly indebted to the inventions of Abstract-Expression- 
ism (such as jam sessions with pigment; the frontal and direct attack on an 
impossibly large canvas). 

Rather than being the “long awaited” answer to Abstract-Expressionism, 
the Museum’s monster show is confusion with wishful thinking buried under 
its sentimental hide. Embedded in the program notes prepared by Mr. Selz 
and Paul Tillich is a deep yearning for a less difficult painting era in which 
people can go to pictures for the same exciting material that Louella Parsons 
finds in movies. Note the dramatized “reading” of Reg Butler’s rigid ex- 
perimentalism, Girl, which “has the intense vitality of erotic recognition. 
This heroic bronze figure, erect, taut, stretching upward from the thin grid on 
which she stands, reaches yearningly toward the object of her desire.” And 
there is a corollary hankering for more romantic, Paul Bunyanish artists, who 
move gallantly, pungently, earthily in the style fictionalized by Joyce Cary or 
acted by Kirk Douglas. 

Unfortunately, the “New Images” show is an agglomeration similar to the 
bracketing of Matisse, Tom Benton and Bill Mauldin in a common esthetic 
movement, with the creative achievement hardly suggesting the “triumph of 
humanity.” The prevailing notes in all but a few of the works (the exceptions 
being Jackson Pollock and Jan Miiller, who achieve a homely plastic strength 
in spite of fuzzily chic stereotyped maneuvers) add up to the same surface 
virtuosity that has ruined the spell of Abstract-Expressionism and driven most 
of its devotees into tired, disenchanted repetitions. 

Like other high priests (James Agee, Joseph Wood Krutch, Alfred Kazin) 
who unravel the meaning of difficult art through magic words (decent, love, 
human, honest), Mr. Selz is at the mercy of a murderous art sophistication. 
In a show that is incessantly fashionable, ingenious, breezily imaginative. 
often cute, delectable, Mr. Selz finds great vats of humanity. Pain, horror, 
psychological motivation, explosive force are some of the expressions used to 
discuss Bacon’s almost important illustrations of blurred faces suffering 
against stripes of chic yard-goods color. The obvious conclusion is that hu- 
manity enters a painting only where the brush has contrived a fish nose, an 
ugly hole of a mouth, a pair of exclamatory eyes, a sad woman staring in a 
lonely room. 

As the eye swerves past these relentlessly flashy slag piles and painting 
mazes, in which all the surfaces seem to be drying and dying in a salt flat 
effect and the best designs have a nagging clutter, the spectator finds the 
same tragedy that meets the eye in Abstract-Expressionist shows. These new 
humanists seem intent on ruining the pleasure of museum-going with sheer 
pow-bam-sock scintillation. 
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ment of wall, window, floor, table, chair, not unlike certain Bonnards— 
abstracted, either conceptually or directly from appearance. However his 
titles indicate quite other intentions. These arrangements of approximately 
rectangular color patches of different sizes and shapes had their origin as 
sensations of water. In essence they are structures of yellow or orange, 
arranged with and in opposition to scratched greys and whites fraying at 
the edges. Sometimes there is a quiet yelp from a green or a blue, or a 
buzz from a purple. Keyser has one eccentricity: he runs pipings of paint, 
like paint-coated string, over the surface. The paintings do not always 
benefit from these additions. Prices unquoted. CG 


Albert Mullen [Artists’; to Oct. 15], who teaches at the University of 
Michigan, paints colorful abstract impressions of nature. He is a deft 
eclectic hut favors the small, calligraphic squiggle which he masses in 
lively rhythms—not original, but handsome. $150-$300. LHS. 
Robert Beauchamp [Great Jones; Oct. 20-Nov. 8], a young New York 
artist who had his last show in 1954, paints women, animals and birds 
in uncanny communion, He peels the veneer from civilization with grim 
seriousness and reveals the aborigine underneath. He calls his females 
witches, harpies and sirens, but they and the other creatures are quite 
human, Beauchamp is not a primitive but is a knowing painter who uses 
what he needs from modern art to convey his off-beat visions, He combines 
some of the diabolism of Ensor, Munch and Jan Muller with the symbolic 
feeling for nature and the barbaric color oppositions of the German Expres- 
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sionists, and touches of de Kooning, etc., but the mixture is very much his 
own. Some of the work verges on abstraction; in Red Witch, the largest 
canvas, masses of broken, brackish green ovals are set off against an un- 
gainly red hag-like shape. Prices unquoted. LES. 


Shirley Kessler [Angeleski; Oct. 19-31], an art teacher with New York 
City’s adult education program, shows a group of casein paintings of land 
and seascapes. She works with roughly scumbled paint put on with the knife 
making amorphous shapes that recall trees, breakers or sky in pleasant 
little works. Prices unquoted. Tet. 


Don Fink [Saidenberg; Oct. 12-Nov. 7] is capable, certainly communicative 
in a general way, certainly easy, but not at all engrossing. His paintings 
are clear and bold and with distinct color schemes, but facile, although in 
the good sense of frankness rather than disingenuousness. The latest work, 
which is the best, consists in centered areas on white of leaf-like or cuneate 
marks, mostly black, with a secondary color interspersed, and a little white 
raked over the whole. The abstractions of previous years are amorphous 
and frequently in varied greys. The color of a black, blue and yellow 
painting of 1959, for example, is intelligible as color but belongs to the 
contemporary vocabulary and in consequently very public and obtainable— 
the black and orange of a similar painting is even more so. Similarly the 
broken palette-knife strokes, although possessing a common quality, in gen- 
eral, are much in use, as is the device of centering an area. One small 
painting of 1958 is more thoughtful. Prices unquoted. DJ. 


Graphic art of French masters [F.A.R.; to Oct. 30], a selection of 125 
prints by artists from Delacroix to Picasso, includes the complete Théogonie 
_ by Braque, The Cirque de L’Etoile Filante by Rouault, and sixty of the 
_ Vollard etchings by Picasso. Also noted were fine works by Renoir, Lautrec, 
Cassatt, Bonnard, Vuillard, Redon, Chagall, Derain, Mir6. $50-$2,700. 1.H.s. 


pet group [Great Jones; to Oct. 18] of works by members inaugurates 
F: new gallery. Ray Spillenger shows a large canvas in which tactile brush 
_ strokes are kneaded together in pulsing complexes—a lively fusion of ges- 
ture and natural imagery. Robert Tieman’s all-over painting is built up of 
tarry impastos streaked with tan. It evokes both city streets and nocturnal 
skies. Athos Zacharias works within de Kooning’s latest style but concen- 
r trates on the lyrical element. Ian Pinkerson offers Expressionist female 
_ figures whose frightened and frightening faces are emphasized by their 
: loosely painted bodies and the window frames through which they stare. 


Robert Beauchamp’s pictures are reviewed elsewhere on these pages. Prices 
_ unquoted. LH.S. 






‘enth-season [de Nagy; to Oct. 2] presents the most recent works of 
the gallery’s regulars, with two new additions: Gerald Andrea and Ron 
Gorchoy. The most exciting canvas is Robert Goodnough’s Conflict; it is a 
large staccatto assemblage of disengaged jigsaw forms, whose flashing bits 
- of reds, yellows, blues and whites are like many scattered banner fragments. 
‘The Hungarian Revolt is said to have inspired this work; in particular, it 
seems to be the fresh and spirited movements of a tumultuous uprising that 
were of prime interest. Mary Abbot, similarly concerned with this theme, 
approaches it in collage from quite a different aspect. Hartigan, Avedesian 
and Rivers in single canvases seem to suggest slight changes from their 
aa season’s shows. Prices unquoted. A.J.M. 
Ben and Evelyn Wilson [Gallery New York; Oct. 6-24], a painter and a 
 sculptress who are also husband and wife, exhibit pieces reflecting a similar 
: attitude toward subject matter. In the works of both, the object is usually 
discernible but transformed by handling into a disturbing image. Ben breaks 
K his canyas into complexes of brutally angular strokes which suggest movement 
and areas of compression in contrast to the broader more open spaces. In 
Babel the thick surface resolves itself into a tottering chimeric tower, while 
_in Ashes to Ashes the sharp forms, broken and skeleton-like, are less definite 
but equally emphatic in their evocation of anxiety. In Evelyn’s best works 
the same unsettling force is manifest. Aggression, decay and agedness seem 
implications of the rough plaster-coated cloth surfaces of The Conqueror. 
Prices unquoted. Tr 














Warren Russell [Jas. Graham; Oct. 17-Noy. 7] with a quiet, chilly realism 
paints lonely winter scenes. These sparse, modest dramas usually involve a 
single prop to moralize the landscape, for example, a “No Trespassing” sign 
A New Owner. Prices unquoted. A.J.M. 


Jerry Okimoto [Krasner; to Oct. 17], in his second one-man show, has 
changed from his earlier closed “geometric” forms and now works in a 
“manner superficially resembling Guston’s Abstract-Impressionism. However 
there is something Oriental about them, The clusters of different colored 
paints seeming to emerge from the gloom of a neutrally-colored “back- 
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ground,” suggest an image made by written signs, jammed together and _ 
consequently indistinct. Whatever the influences the paintings are very 
pleasant and non-fatiguing. Prices unquoted. L.c. 


Tenth anniversary [New; to Oct. 31] exhibition consists of good 
and occasionally excellent examples by major European artists. A Degas 
drawing of a bather in an arched and painful position, resting on one 


shoulder so as to crush the muscles of the back together into a powerful 
and inyoluted area, is outstanding. Paintings by Léger are more often than 
not additive and with an uncertain sum, but Still-life with Profile, of 1928, 
is an intelligible result of such considerably diverse elements as the flat 


maroon and dark blue and the acidulous color of unripened fruit. A curi- 
osity is the plate by Mondrian in the style of his Piers and Oceans; also 
included are a luminous Bonnard of boats, a Chirico with an interesting 
contrast of grisaille and color, a dark and vigorous Kandinsky and a clear, 
hard one in his later Bauhaus style. Prices unquoted. Die 


Twelve [Camino; Oct. 9-28] of the members participate in an interesting 
and diverse show. Ken Campbell’s sculpture owes both its fine quality and 
one decided fault, although not present but historical, to Brancusi. The whole 
shifts axes expertly, moving through the warped entasis of the heayy lower 
angle to the surmounting oval. The relationship of Bart Perry’s painting to 
Tomlin’s methods is intriguing. The painting shares Tomlin’s basic cosmic 
motion and the concomitant shallow vertical space, but replaces the geometric 
elements with mottled, dappled ones; the basic structure and quality are 
similar; the more evident and specific expression is very dissimilar. Perry’s 
cosmos is floral and unique. A large vigorous painting of loose rectangles and 
an interesting circle is a new course for Andrée Golbin. Don David’s paint- 
ing is assured and predominately de Kooning become the public domain. Jo _ 
Warner’s equally vehement painting is more personal, more varied; the free 
plains run down and forward and knuckle under in triangular loops, or the 
reverse. Prices unquoted. DJ. 























James Harvey’s [Graham; Oct. 6-31] well-controlled impasto of golden’ 
ochers, browns and terra-cottas lashes across the canvas with strokes which — 
leap on the surface only to reinvolve themselves in clusters of rich pigmenta- ; 
tion. These dense landscapes have a calligraphic fluidity in their broad 
areas, thus imparting great power to heavy-valued color movements. It would 
seem that the undersurface were a complex of magnetic points which various- — 
ly control the surface tensions; whip-like movements keep intact the unruly — 
responses to undercurrent events. But along with the energy and spirit of © 
these works, a mellow depth of feeling pervades, for a rhythmic ease alleviates — 
the brutal edge. $200-$950. AJM. 


Tetsuo Ochikubo [Krasner], Hawaiian-born painter, showed color litho- 
graphs completed in the past year on a Guggenheim Fellowship. The Art 
Students League’s print department was his studio, Instead of tusche, he 
uses asphaltum. In his fingers it has resulted in effects ranging from paint- 
ing to woodcut. The technical complexities of experimental color lithog- 
raphy have resulted in considerable formal invention and a feeling of freedom. 
There seems no limit to his ingenuity. From snipped, torn, blotched, dripped 
and confetti shapes he constructs abstract compositions which are always — 
agreeable to look at. Prices unquoted. LC. 
* 

Charles Augustus Smith [Fleischman; Oct. 13-30], after many years 
of exhibiting, remains faithful to a manner which suggests a forlorn, worn- 
out tapestry representing’a landscape. The scenes he has coaxed into 
look rather like a landscape on a plate, not quite the willow-pattern design, 
but suggesting it. His titles are poetic: The Murmur of a Bee and Behind 
Me Dips Eternity are typical. $150-$500. . Lz) 
® 

“From the American Revolution to Abstraction” [Bayer; Oct. 5-31], a — 
large exhibition of paintings and drawings, is of very uneven quality. High — 
points from the earlier period include several Ryders and two very fine Inness — 
landscapes. Two pre-Paris Kuniyoshis (1918), as well as early paintings of 
Brooks, Burlin, Byron Brown and Avery, permit us to view works transitional — 
to the stronger late styles of these painters. The most recent group of paint- 
ings include Hans Hofmann, Jan Miiller, John Grillo. Prices unquoted, A.J.M. : 


Smith, Klix and Tuttie [Nonagon; Oct. 11-31], young abstract painters, — 
reach out to close ranks with the “vanguard,” Russell Smith shows five can- 
vases and two collages: the oils have a dominant up and down brushwork, the 
collages a movement off vertical. Richard Klix “individualizes” his work by 
squirting pigment out of syringes. Erwin Tuttie’s method is first to build up 
heavy impastoes of ocher, then overpaint with other colors. $200-$500. Hc. 


Sixteen painters [White; Oct. 13-31] work in a variety of styles and 
mediums; although there is little excitement, there are several interesting and s 
accomplished paintings, A modest white and blue oil by Ozenfant in 
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sailboats have been reduced to a curve of sail and a reflection in water, 
produces a gently monotonous, hypnotically peaceful effect; while a mysteri- 
ous oil on rice paper by Laughlin, Mountain’s Toe, merely suggests the 
strength and dignity of the total structure through the initial upward thrust 
of the mountain, born in a glare of intense yellow light. Prices unquoted. £.M. 


Victor Joseph Gatto [Barzansky; Oct. 5-17], well-known American primi- 
tive, offers more fanciful pictures of blue knights jousting, tigers and ele- 
phants stalking through cool jungles or consorting with their prey, Moses 
crossing the Red Sea, the battles of Jericho and St. Augustine, Fla., ete 


$150-$750. I.H.S. 


Joseph Sheppard [Grand Central; Oct. 20-31] shows circus scenes and 
figures that, with the exception of two portraits, are charged with action. 
Practice—an outwardly static scene of a woman standing on the shoulders 
of an acrobat while another waits to catch her—manages to generate the 
tension that the slightest imbalance would cause. $250-$4,000. H.D.H. 


Paul Shimon [Loyisco; Oct. 19-Noy. 7] used to illustrate biblical scenes, 
and he brings to his present work in tempera the same Old Testament 
feeling. Out of a seemingly abstract, tormented arrangement of dark squares 
and circles emerge profiles, stone arches, steps—some of which suggest 
medieval town scenes, with their startling juxtaposition of figures and walls. 
Some oils are completely abstract. $85-$200. E.M. 


Kate Helsy [Roko; to Oct. 7], a Hungarian painter now living in the 
Bronx, uses a combination of charcoal, pastel and conté crayon in smooth, 
semi-Surrealist blue-black or orange-black compositions. She traces the 
patterns of iron railings, vaguely floating in grey shadows, mysterious 
orange berries spotlighted in swirling light, or whirling, blurred leaves, 
which indistinctly suggest birds or fish as much as leaves. $50-$500, _E.M. 


Ronald Penkoff [Kottler; Oct. 19-31] is a capable painter in company 
which is less so. Sonya Z. Howard has painted a large haphazard mural 
of musicians, and Aniak van Dan, from Saigon, shows religious scenes in 
various Renaissance styles. Penkoff’s abstractions are in the familiar vein 
of a somewhat linear Cubism. Prices unquoted. D.J. 


Rifka Angel [de Aenlle; Oct. 19-Nov. 7] shows bright encaustic paintings 
contrasting the pity and horror of her refugee subjects, the hectic good 
humor of circus and brilliant flower paintings and the poetry of her vaguely 
distorted girls with flowers. There is a witty, intellectual Untenable Goat 
and a charming, fairy-tale village in spring. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Giglio Dante [Salpeter; Oct. 5-24] has a formula for turning out facile ab- 
stractions. Clichés of line map out a figure’s rhythmic curves, while a broad- 
ly stroked opaque ground irregularly closes in upon its subject. The figures are 
modeled tonally with light and watery splatterings of paint. Dante’s stylized 
form reductions and the ease of his technique offer canvases which are more 
slick than searching. Prices unquoted. A.J.M. 


Leonard Creo [Chase; Oct. 5-17] shows a blurred series of children in the 
park, some with their mothers, some with toys or playing games. Groups 
like orphans in black and white smocks emerge from the mid-summer green 
that overlays the canvases, punctuated by the taller figures of their guard- 
ians. Sparse etchings and lithographs with the same submarine quality com- 
plement the oils. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Elizabeth Erlanger [Bodley; Oct. 19-31], a prolific artist in casein, has 
turned to oils and a looser approach in a series of Spanish and English 
landscapes which concentrate on color and mood. Even the more detailed 
caseins have coils of emotion scattered through their composition and in- 
dicate that the artist is becoming more concerned with generalities while 
maintaining a personal style. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Co-op members’ [March; Oct. 9-29] exhibits range from the signature 
of Tenth Street in the work of Ray Spillinger, Pat Passlof and Joann 
Gedney to the echo of a crashing surf in Tom Linehans’ seascape, Boris 
Lurie’s black and tan figure composition is grouped with Marlene 
Schwangel’s Head, and Tom Young shows a burning red abstraction, like 
the after-image of a Turner sunset. H.C, 


Enrico Prampolini [World House; Oct. 6-31] joined the Futurists in 
1913 having previously been expelled from the Rome Academy of Fine 
Arts in the approved fashion of art rebels, He is classed with the second 
generation of Futurism (although a close friend of Marinetti) whose mem- 
bers drew near to the Bauhaus and to theories about a reconciliation of 
fine with industrial art. He was a signer of many manifestoes, worked in 
Paris from 1925 to 1937 and was a member, first of the “Cercle et Carré,” 
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afterwards of the “Abstraction-Creation” groups. After liberation, he was 
active as a writer on abstract art and as an exhibitor until his death ine 
1956. This exhibition reviews his work from 1914 on. His earlier paintings 
have a didactic, professorial quality; a thin, intellectual look. Some of 
them resemble early American abstract paintings. One from his middle 
period, The Funeral of Romanticism, 1934, sug@yts Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
Cow Skull: Red, White and Blue without being, in any way, a look-alike. 
In Prampolini’s Jast years he was experimenting with a synthesis he called 
“Bioplastic”—a distasteful word suggesting the images of kidneys and livers 
which, as it happens, these particular paintings resemble. He plays in a 
serious, solemn way with substances and shadows, with arabesques and 
ribbons. The Futurist idea of movement had become a kind of static dance. 
Perhaps he was a dull painter, but seen in the context of New York of 
1959, his paintings have a certain freshness, Prices unquoted. L.c. 


Elizabeth Model [Bodley; Oct. 19-31] shows delicate sculpture in many 
mediums in which she stresses the diaphanous quality of. her subjects, 
whether they are carved in milky alabaster, in relief on the bark of a tree 
or fully carved from a log, Wood nymphs, dancing figures and seated 
mothers are developed with a fluidity which makes them seem transparent. 
Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


American folk arts [Willard; Oct. 6-31], especially decoys, recall the 
days up to the beginning of this century when wild fowling reached the 
point of uncontrolled slaughter, and these decoys were eminently fune- 
tional objects slapped together by commercial hunters with the minimum 
regard for reality that the birds themselves exercised. Thus they look more 
primitive than they really are. An extremely elegant crow stands out among 
the more haphazard ducks and shore birds as an example of the crow’s 
greater intelligence. A carefully muscled copper weather yane in the shape 
of a horse and an amusing wood and iron pig from a merry-go-round stand — 
out among the other carvings. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


John Noble [Hammer; to Oct. 3], originally from Wichita, Kansas, died 
in 1934, aged sixty, with a reputation as much for eccentricity as for 
ability. He was the type of belated Romantic that hardly exists any more — 
except in the Hollywood concept of the artist. A painter primarily of sea 
subjects in his maturity, he wore, not a sailor’s hat, but a five-gallon one | 
and a vest made out of -rattlesnakes. A retrospective exhibition at thee 
Riverside Museum [A.n., March 53] showed that his work needed careful — 
selection before being re-presented to the public. This exhibition, luckily, is — 
better planned. At his best he deserves to be remembered for’a number of 

thoughtful paintings of the sea which owe much to an early acquaintance 

with Ryder. They are in somber greens, dull yellows and dirty blues, and — 
sometimes there is a startling orange or a pink. They have a rather grubby, 
battered look. But some are beautiful, for instance, Crescent Moon, The 
Trawler and On the Crest of a Wave. Another successful one is 
Toilers of the Sea. It recalls nothing of the engineering, machinery and the 
sense of a new age breaking forth that one gets from Hugo’s strange b ok. 
Noble’s Romanticism is backward-looking and nostalgic. When he made : 
picture with modern-looking ships he was not at all successful. He was” 
essentially a painter of symbols. When he worked directly from the motif, 

as in Camouflage, he lost control. But when he could set up a relatien-— 
ship in his mind between simple masses—a sail, a sea, a moon, a ship, a_ 
white horse, a cloud then he did something which deserves to be re- 

membered. $300-$6,000. L.c. | 









s 
Margaret Milliken and Flora Duval [Art Directions; Oct. 5-19] show large 
and fashionable abstractions. Miss Duval paints with vigorous but often 
insubstantial patches and slashes; the color is frequently undefined. An 
adept painting is a dark orange and brown one with all the forms on a 
cant. Miss Milliken’s basic action is to scrape ares of paint across the can-— 
vas. The result is negligent, not especially expressive. Two black and white — 
paintings and two recent pastel-colored ones, are the freshest and the live- 
liest, which is, in both a good and bad sense, the scope of their meaning. 
$100-$500. DJ. | 
“Art in Interiors” [Midtown; to Oct. 21] consists of works by gallery 
regulars placed in rooms designed by leading decorators. The connection be- 
tween a zebra skin, a biography of Freud and an abstract landscape by wig 
liam Palmer or of a picture of a run-down, white shack by Robert Vickrey 
and elegant furnishings is remote. The show was meant to help spectators 
visualize paintings and sculpture in home settings; it looks like a departmen 
store. Prices unquoted, LHS. 
Harry Mathes and Ronald Curtis [Arts Center; Oct. 19-31] are emula 
but in dissimilar ways. Mathes, who is in his forties, has acquired an 
pressive amount of de Kooning’s technique of the late 1940s. It only proves 
that de Kooning is admirable and that which belongs to Mathes, 
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Cloisters Ft. Tryon Pk. Medieval, to Oct. 31 
Collectors 49 W. 53> .....00 Benno, to Oct, 17 
Amer., Eur., Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Comerford 117 E, 357 ........ Oriental, to Oct. 31 
Contemporaries 992 Mad. ....dltman dwgs., 
to Oct. 3; Uncini, L. Brown collages, 
Oct. 5-24; Hiquily sculp., Oct. 26-Nov. 14 
Cont. Arts 19 E. 71 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31; 
3-man sculp., Oct. 5-Nov. 14; Abanavas, 
Oct. 26-Nov. 13 
Cooper Un. Cooper Sq. 
“New Landscp. in Art, Sci.,’’ Oct. 3-16 
Master dwgs., Oct. 23-Nov. 14 
Creative East 150 E. 19 
Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Greapt 2382 Ee: SB wv ececsesenossesseronen Andi, to Oct. 9 
2-man shows, to Nov. 23 
Davis 231 E. 60 
R. White sculp., dwgs., Oct. 6-24 
D. Levine, Oct. 27-Nov. 14 
Deitsch 1018 Mad. .........Graphs., to Oct. 31 
Delacorte 822 Mad. ........F. Gray, to Oct. 5 
Formosan sculps., to Oct. 31 
Dorona 601 Mad. o...cccccccccceee Lokos, to Oct. 17 
Downtown 32 E. 51 ........Dial Coll., to Oct. 17 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 20-Nov. 14 
Duncan 303 E. 61 ....Cuny, Merle, to Oct. 10 
Dickerson, Prix de Paris, Oct. 3-17; Carna- 
han, Bahti, Amer. Indians, Oct. 20-Nov. 2 
Durlacher 11 E. 57 ....M. Phillips, Oct. 6-31 
Duveen 18 E. 79 Rubens, van Dyck, to Oct. 31 
Eggleston 969 Mad. ........ Sinnard, Oct. 19-31 
Emmerich 17 E, 64 ....Pre-Colum., to Oct. 3 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 5-31 
Este 32 E. 65 .......... Master dwgs., to Oct. 31 
FAR 746 Mad. Fr. graphs., to Oct, 31 
Fay 333 Cent. P. W. Cont. Amer., to Nov. 30 
Feigl 601 Mad. ............ Eur., Amer., to Oct. 31 
Findlay 11 E. 57 ....Sch. of Paris, to Oct. 31 
Fine Arts 41 E. 57 ..........Sculps., to Oct. 10 
Ritter Fdtn., Oct. 13-31 
Fleischman 84 E. 10 
Newman collages, to Oct. 9 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 13-30 








French ae Mad. 
. Smith ptgs., dwgs., to Oct. 10 
Noland, Oct. 14-Nov. 7 
Fried 40 E. 68 Amer., Eur., Oct. 25-Nov. 30 
Frumkin 32 E, 57... Golub, to Oct. 31 
Fulton 61 Fulton .......Cont. Amer., to Nov. 1 
Furman 46 E. 80 Prims., to Oct. 31 
Gal. G 200 E. 59. Jeswald, Oct. 6-31 
Gal. NY 931 Mad. P. Stein, to Oct. 3 
B., E. Wilson, Oct. 6-24 
«Cont. Amer., to Oct. 3 
J. Harvey, Oct. 6-31 
Jas. Graham 1014 Mad. Bluemner, to Oct. 14 
W. Russell, Oct. 17-Nov. 7 
Grand Central 40 Vanderbilt ...Amer., to 
Nov. 11; Sheppard, Oct, 20-31; Shepler, 
Oct. 13-Nov. 3 
Grand Central Mod. 1018 Mad. 
Steffen, to Oct. 15 
Golfinopoulos, Oct. 17-Nov. 5 
Great Jones 5 Great Jones 
Cont. Amer., to Oct. 20 
Beauchamp, Oct. 20-Nov. 14 
Grimaud 96 E, 10 ....Amer., Eur., to Oct. 31 
Hammer 51 E. 57 Noble, to Oct. 3; Poulain, 
Oct. 6-17; G. L. Robinson Coll., Oct. 20-31 
Hartert 22 E. 58 ....Amer., Eur., to Oct. 31 
Heller 63 E. 57 ....... Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
3-man, Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Herbert 14 E. 69 ........Cont. Amer., Oct. 5-31 
Hervé 611 Mad. ..... Cont. Fr., to Oct. 31 
Hicks St. 48 Hicks ........ J. Burns, to Oct. 17 
Pritchard, Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Hirsch], Adler 21 E. 67 ...Amer., to Oct. 31 
IGAS 65 W. 56 ........ Prints, to Oct. 31 
Isaacson 22 E. 66 . Giuliani, to Oct. 17 
R. Mavhew, Oct. 17-Nov. 7 
Jackson 32 E. 69 Hultberg, Oct. 6-24; 20th- 
cen., Oct. 6-31; Nevelson sculp., Oct. 29- 












Graham 1014 Mad. 











Nov. 21 
James 70 E. 12 Cont. Amer., Oct. 23-Nov. 19 
MMI Loire OF. ccc tvon Gorky dwgs., to Oct. 26 


Jewish Mus 92 & Fifth Ben-Zion, to Oct. 28 
Juster 154 E, 79 ........7. Agostini, to Oct. 10 
R. Helfond, Oct. 12-31 

Kennedy 13 E. 58 ... Amers., to Oct. 31 
Kleemann 11 E. 68 ............ Brunori, Oct. 3-31 
Knoedler 14 E. 57 Ziegler sculp., to Oct. 10 
Master dwgs., Oct. 14-Nov, 7 

Kootz 1018 Mad. ... Schneider, to Oct. 17 
Kootz 655 Mad. .Ronald. Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Bottion BK, G5. Scien 3-man, Oct, 5-31 
Krasner 1061 Mad. ..Okimoto, to Oct. 17 
Alcalay, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 

Kr aushane 1055 Mad. Searle dwgs., to Oct. 17 
R. Cowles, Oct. 12-31 

Landry 712 Fifth ................ Tania, to Oct. 31 
Little Studio 673 Mad. Micheyl, to Oct. 31 
Lovisco 167 E. 37 ..... F. Williams, Oct. 1-17 















Shimon, Oct. 17-Nov. 6 
March 95 E. 10 ............ Cont. Amer., Oct. 9-29 
Marino 46 W. 56 Lurie, Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
Matisse 41 E. 57 ........... Cont. Fr., to Oct. 31 


Mayer 762 Mad. Falkenstein sculp., to Oct. 17 

Meltzer 38 W. 57 coc. Lewy, Oct. 5-24 

Caparn sculp., Oct. 27-Nov. 21 
Metropolitan Mus. 82 & Fifth 

Photos, to Novy. 29 

Permanent Coll. 

Mi Chou 36 W. 56 ........F. Joe, Oct. 13-Nov. 7 

Midtown 17 E. 57 ............ Interiors, to Oct. 21 

W. Palmer, Oct. 27-Nov. 14 

Milch 21 E, 67 ........ Cont. Amer., to Oct, 23 

Bohrod, Oct. 26-Nov. 14 

Mills Coll. 66 Fifth Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 

Morris 174 Waverly .......J. Schorr, to Oct. 3 

L. Interian, Oct. 6-24; Cont. Amer., Oct. 

26-Nov. 6 


_ Sagittarius 46 E, 57 .... 


Morgan Lib. 29 E. 36 
Samuel oon to Nov. 28 
Mus. Modern Art 11 W. 53 ....B. Fuller, to 
June 1; New Images of Pan. to Noy. 29; 
New Talent, to Noy. 1 
Mus. City N.Y. 103 & Fifth 
Central Pk., to Jan. 3 
Mus. Cont. Craits 29 W. 53 
Enamels, to Nov, 29 
Mus. Prim. Arts 15 W. 54 
Dutch New Guinea, to Jan. 3 
de Nagy 24 E. 67 ............ Avedisian, Oct, 6-24 
Richenburg, Oct. 27-Noy. 14 
Nat. Acad. 1083 Fifth 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 29-Nov. 15 
Nat. Arts Club 15 Gramercy Pk. 5. 
Finn etchs., Oct, 1-15 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 16-26 
Nessler 718 Mad. ............. Solotaire, Oct. 5-17 
L. Rubenstein, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
New 50 E, 78 ..........Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
New Arts Center 1193 Lex. Mods., to Oct. 31 
Newhouse 15 E, 57 Old masters, to Oct. 31 
Newton 11 E. 57 ........ Old masters, to Oct. 31 
Niveau 962 Mad, £r., to Oct. 31 
N.Y. Pub. Lib. 42 "& “Fifth 
Hudson River prints, to Dec. 31 
Nonagon 99 Second Ave, ....J-man, Oct. 11-31 
Nordness 700 Mad, . Pereira, to Oct. 3 
Hebald sculp., Oct. 6-24; Cont. Amer., 
Oct. 27-Nov. 14 
Panoras 62 W. 56 ....E. Wertheim, to Oct. 3 
Callahan, Oct. 5-17; Carpi, Oct, 19-31 
Parma 1111 Lex. .. .Radoczy, Oct. 6-31 
Parsons 15 E. 57 ..Dienes, to Oct. 17 
E. Kelly, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
Pen & Brush 16 E. 10 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Peridot 820 Mad. K. Smith, Oct. 19-Nov. 14 
Perls 1016 Mad. Archipenko sculp., to Oct. 24 
D, Austin, Oct. 27-Noy. 21 
Phoenix 40 Third M. Dale, Oct. 9-22; Cont. 
Amer., Oct. 9-29; J. Cuchiara, Oct. 23-Nov. 5 
Pietrantonio 26 E, $64 ........ A, Levy, Oct. 1-15 
Hodara, Oct. 16-30 
Poindexter 21 W. 56 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 10 
Woelffer, Oct. 12-31 
Portraits 136 E. 57 Cont. Amer., to Oct, 31 
Rehn 683 Fifth ........ Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Reuben 61 Fourth ............ Kaprow, Oct. 4, 6-10 
Brecht, Oct. 16-Nov. 5 
...Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
....dVunnelley, to Oct. 3 
T. Haupt, to Oct. 17 
Riverside Mus. 310 Riverside Dr. 
Puerto Rican graphs., Oct. 4-25 








Rice 1451 Lex. 
Riley 24 E. 67 ... 








RoKo 925 Made ..c.i..:.:.00:-. Helsey, to Oct. 7 
R. A. Parker wicrs., Oct. 12-Nov. 4 
Rosenberg 20 E, 79 ........... Cubism, to Oct. 10 


R. Keyser, Oct. 13-Nov. 7 
DeKnight, Oct, 5-17 
F. Cowles, Oct. 19-31 
Saidenberg 10 E. 77 .........04 Fr., to Oct. 10 
D. Fink, Oct. 12-Nov. 7 
St. Etienne 46 W. 57 Amer., Eur., to Oct. 17 
Salpeter 42 E, 57 ............ G. Dante, Oct. 5-24 
Sealamandré 57 E. 57 ....Textiles, to Oct. 31 
B. Schaefer 32 E. 57 ....4-man, to Oct. 3; B. 
Greene, Oct. 5-24; M. Kantor, 
Oct. 26-Nov. 14 
Schaeffer 983 Park ....Old masters, to Oct. 31 
Schoneman 63 E, 57 «0.400.474, to Oct. 31 

Sch. of Visual Arts 245 E. 23 
H. Simon, to Oct. 8 

Sculpture Center 167 E, 69 

Cont. sculp., to Oct. 31 


Section 11 11 E. 57 .......... Reynal, Oct. 6-21 
M. Liebman, Oct. 27-Nov. 14 
Segy 708 Lex. ...-serccnsssssennssees Africa, to Oct. 31 


J. Seligmann 5 E. 57 T. Lehman, Oct. 12-31 
Slatkin 115 E. 92 . _Venard, to Oct. 10 
Derain culp-, Oct. 13-Nov. 7 

Stable 924 Seventh ....Sculp. ann., to Oct, 24 
Biala, Oct. 26-Nov. 14 








Staempfli 47 E. 77 ........... D. Park, to Oct. 17 
Delvaux, Oct. 20-Nov. 7 
Stolper 7 E. 80 occ Santos, to Oct. 10 


Fr. W. Afri., Oct. 12-Nov. 12 
Studio 22 E. 13 ... ... Strickland, Oct. 4-31 
Stuttman 831 Mad ....Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Sudamericana 10 E, 8 ........ Gigoux, Oct. 2-22 
Moreno, Oct. 23-Nov. 12 
Tanager 90 E. 10 Cont. Amer., Oct. 16-Nov. 6 
Terrain 20 W. 16 ....Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Tompkins Sq. 313 ‘E. 10 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 16-31 
Van Diemen 21 E. 57 ........ Mods., to Oct. 31 
Village Art Center 39 Grove 
Sculp., dwgs., graphs., Oct. 26-Nov. 12 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 5-22 





Viviano 42 E. 57 
Cont. Amer., Eur., to Oct. 31 
M. Walker 117 E. 57 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Wash. Irv. 41 Irv. Pl. 
Cont. Amer., to Oct. 3; H. Gottlieb, 
Oct. 5-24; Pascin, Oct. 26-Nov. 14 
Weyhe 794 Lex. 
M. Kohn graphs., Oct. 6-Novs 7 
White 42 E.. 57 ..........: Kohlmeyer, to Oct. 10 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 13-31 
Whitney Mas. 22 W. 54 ...... Amer. prints, to 
Oct. 11; Zorach sculp., Oct. 14-Nov. 29; 
Amer. from Moscow, Oct. 21-Nov. 8 
Widdifield 818 Mad. Cont. Amer., to Oct, 31 
Wildenstein 19 E. 64 
I9th-, 20th-cent., to Oct. 31 
Willard 23 W. 56 ...Amer. folk art, Oct. 6-31 
Wittenborn 1018 Mad. 
Welch woodcuts, to Oct. 15 
Bergman graphs., Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
Workshop 332 E. 51 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
World House 987 Mad. Prampolini, Oct. 6-31 
Young 1. Ey 57) «........:.: Old masters, to Oct. 31 
Zabriskie 32 E. 65 ........B. Johnson, Oct, 5-24 
Fromboluti, Oct. 26-Nov. 14 












ONE-MAN SHOW 
PEARL ANGRIST 


Oct. 10-23 


GORDIAN DAVIS 


Oct. 26-Nov. 6 


CRESPI GALLERY ‘93%,))-5.,? 4: 





Oct, 5-24 


KURT LEWY 


Meltzer Gallery 38 West 57 


U.S. Premiere 


Albert OCT. 6-31 


RADOCZY 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


parma gallery 


1111 Lexington Ave. at 77 St., N.Y.C. 


Pierre La Mure 
Faces O ip Paris 


Gallery 28 October 7-17 
28 East 72 Street 


ROBERT 


CORRE 


Paintings ° thru Oct. 17 


ANGELESKI GALLERY 
1044 MADISON AVENUE (79th) 











Paintings 
Oct. 12-31 


EMERSON 


WOELFFER 


POINDEXTER GALLERY « 21 W. 56 





KAPLAN 


Prints and drawings 
Oct. 9 to 30 


é>MAITIN 
WILSON 


GALLERY NEW YORK 


OCT 6-24 
931 MADISON AVE. 
Oct. 


TANIA 


ALBERT LANDRY GALLERIES 


712 Fifth Ave. (bet. 55-56 St.) 


The Print Club 


1614 Latimer Street 


Philadelphia 





74 ST. 
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SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale in London of 


THE DYSON PERRINS COLLECTION, PART It. 


FORTY-SIX WESTERN AND ORIENTAL 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Tuesday, Ist December, 1959 
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Apocalypse, England, St. Albans, c. 1250 
with 82 miniatures 


_ including 


a tenth-century Latin Gospels; Petrus 
Lombardus, Commentarii in Psalmos, 
illuminated for Archbishop Hartwig 
of Bremen, 1166; Bible illustrations, 
Bury St. Edmunds, 12th Century; 
the Steinfeld Missal, 13th Century; 
a Latin Bible illuminated by William 
de Brailles; the Psalter of Wenceslas, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, Paris 
ce. 1260; a Paduan 13th Century Bible; 
the Missal of the Abbey of St. Peter 


of Ghent; a manuscript illuminated by 


Matteo di Ser Cambio, 1375; Valerius 
Maximus, Paris, c. 1405-10; a romance 
of chivalry, Meschino da Durazzo, 
Naples 1462, with marginal 
illustrations; L’Arte de lo ben morire, 
Naples, c. 1480; Books of Hours by 
Willem Vrelandt and Zanobi Strozzi; 
and Byzantine, Armenian, Persian and 


Mughal manuscripts. 


Illustrated Catalogue (54 plates, 6 in colour), price ten dollars, 
uniform with the catalogue of the sale of Part I—$9.00 


may be obtained from 


SOTHEBY’S of LONDON 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


or from 


Bowling Green 9-0765 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34-35 New Bond Street, London W.1. 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545. 


Cables: Abinitio, London 
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PETER 


GOLFINOPOULOS 


guest painter 
Oct. 17 - Noy. 5 


Grand Central Moderns 
1018 Madison Ave., N.Y. (at 79 St.) 
. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN GOLD 


Inquiries invited 
viewed by appointment 
ALLAN CAPLAN 


580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
PLAZA 7-1560 


























19TH & 20TH CENTURY 
AMERICAN 


PAINTINGS & WATERCOLORS 


now on exhibition 


= 6 “AKL LCECRaL ES 








ZUSIES (67 Sten. ¥5 
Oct. 16-31 


pietrantonio galleries 


Baetee4 Si. N.Y. 


IVA HELFOND 


Paintings © Gouaches ® Watercolors 
Drawings ® Graphics 


JUSTER GALLERY e 154 E. 79 


TR. 9-1007 


RUNORI 


(Rome) 
Bist Exhibition in the USA 
October 1959 


(LEEMANN + 11 £. 68 


. 
Paintings 


CARPI 


Oct. 19-31 
PANORAS - 62 W. 56 St. 





DRAWINGS BY 


MODERN MASTERS 


October 


_WIDDIFIELD GALLERY 


818 Madison Ave. (68 St.), N. Y. C. 


Ce ein Paintings 


wm KESSLER 


Oct. 19 thru 31 


\NGELESKI GALLERY 
1044 Madison Ave. at 79 St., N. Y. 
aa 











| New sources, new materials 


Versatile, portable press for all the graphic arts, prints colors in perfect 
register, the manufacturers assert. The Laszlo Universal Handpress has a 
pressure guaranteed to be heavy enough for printing the finest tones and 
lines. It can be used for etchings and dry points; for type, woodcuts, 
linoleum cuts, wood engravings and monotypes; for lithographs; and—an 
unusual feature of this press—for photo enlargements from film gelatine 
plates. With the press come two interchangeable beds, steel covered on 
both sides. The press’s upper roller is made of high density rubber, the 
lower one of steel. A good press for art and industrial art classes, detailed 
instruction booklets are supplied by the manufacturer. Write: Rembrandt 
Graphic Arts Co., Inc. [S-1], c/o ARTNeEws, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
225 NEY 


An almost automatic ink dispenser cuts pen-filling time by almost one 
third, the manufacturer claims, and calls for only one of the artist’s hands, 
enabling him to keep the other on his work. “Ink-a-matic” speeds ink 
tracing and drafting work considerably, by avoiding the time-consuming 
transfer of pen and other tools from one hand to the other. Ink-a-matic 
holds the ink bottle in a non-skid rubber base; a gentle touch at the side 
lifts the stopper and brings pen filler into position. The pen may be 
rotated for the most convenient angle. Jnk-a-matics may be ordered for 
left-hand artists at no extra cost. Write: Higgins [S-7], c/o ARTNEws. 


Tripod-easel with sketch box has three independently adjustable 
legs that can be set for heights from 30 to 50 inches from the 
ground to the top of the easel. The detachable hardwood sketch box 
measures 12 by 16 inches, is equipped with palette and has a canvas- 
holding apparatus accommodating canvases up to 30 inches high. This 
sturdily constructed tripod is made of lightweight white mahogany. 
It is strong without being heavy, and is easy to assemble, rigid and 
compact. Tripod-easel and sketch box together weigh about 12 pounds. 
Write: F. Weber Co., Inc. [S-13], c/o ARTNEws. 


Polymer emulsion artists’ paints, which haye been in use for over a 
decade, are plastic resins emulsified in water; they combine the permanency 
and toughness of plastics with the inherent flexibility and brilliance of the 
oil medium. After application, the water evaporates and the resin particles 
form a brilliant, tough and transparent paint film. Now in a commercial 
form, called “Liquitex,’ the pigments are available in jars ready for use, 
in the usual range of colors, although their selection is based not only on 
permanency but also on the reliability in the medium (i.e., alizarin and 
viridian are not included because they are chemically not suited to alkaline 
emulsion), As a water-based emulsion, Liquitex must be thinned with water 
or a water emulsion such as Liquitex Polymer Medium and Liquitex Matte 
Medium. Used only with water, Liquitex may be thinned to a transparent 
watercolor consistency. It cannot be mixed with oils, other resins or solvents 
such as turpentine, nor will it adhere to a surface that is oily or greasy. 
Suitable grounds are standard painting panels, paper, plywood, Masonite or 
Duron, canvas, gesso boards, plaster, masonry or cement (it is especially 
suitable for mural painting). Sable or soft hair brushes should be used. 
Liquitex Polymer Medium may be used in conjunction as either a medium or 
a varnish, producing a moderately glossy effect, while Liquitex Matte 
Medium gives a dull surface; the two may be mixed in any proportion for 
the desired degree of gloss. Liquitex Gesso is a liquid, ready-to-use ground 
material, suited to almost any surface, and dries quickly and evenly. Its 
intense whiteness does not discolor with age, according to the manufacturer. 
It requires no preliminary sealing or glue sizing on the canvas and gives 
the surface a pleasing “tooth.” Old panels may be re-used by applying a 
quick drying coat of Liquitex Gesso over the old painting. Write: Permanent 
Pigments, Inc. [S-141, ¢/o ARTNeEws, 32 East 57th Street, New York 22, Nav 





New drawing ink dispenser 


Thru Oct. 24 


NEW 
SCULPTURE GROUP 


stable gallery - 924 7th Ave. 








“A unique example in America’ 
—Paris Review, Sept. "59 
Paintings by JOSEPH 


SHEPPARD 


Oct. 20 - 31 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


40 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 








\ 
DANIELE 


GILBERT 


Oct. 11th thru Oct. 24th 


BURR GALLERIES 115 W. 55 St. N.Y. 








GALERIE SAINT-GERMAIN 


202 Bd. St. Germain 
Paris VIlIle Lit: 


01-87 


Baroukh + Borduas * Peter Knapp 
Rebeyrolle + Tumarkin * Guy de 
Vogue * Leon Zack 





RIFKA Recent paintings 


ANGEL 


through Nov. 7 


de AENLLE « 59 W 53 





recent paintings 


WOLF KAHN 


Oct. 20-Nov. 13th 


ELLISON GALLERY 


fort worth texas 


ELLSWORTH 


KELLY 


PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
BETTY PARSONS e 15 EAST 57 ST. 





JAMES GALLERY 


7O East 12th St. 
Oct. 23-Noy. 19 


OPENING GROUP SHOW 


Preview Fri., Oct. 23 


6-10 P.M. 








Your Postmaster, Robert K. Cristen- 

berry, suggests: 4 
For faster and more efficient 

postal service . . . learn the “A. B. 

€.’s” of good nailiun habits! 

A. ‘Include delivery postal zone number. 

B. Include return address on letters & 
packages. , 

C. Correct and complete delivery ad- 
dress. 
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Here is an easy way that you 
can earn extra-money—it’s fun 
and costs you so little to try. 


Start to-day! 
Buy yourself a set of 


MARSHALL 


AMAZING 


PHOTO OIL COLORS 
IN PENCILS & TUBES 


Inside each set, you will find all 
you need to learn how to color 
photos in minutes and 

how to go about earning money. 


At photo dealers everywhere or write to: 


eee 


| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. | 


Dept. AN10 167 North 9th Street, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. | 
| 
| 


0 1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.98 
} 


’ 
j Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure 
; ; va to Color Set of Photo-Oil Colors at | 


. eed Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit’’—$3.95 | 
} o professional book 

NAME 
i | 


| ADDRESS ey es ae 


oe oe oe oe oe oe ne | 














Competitions, scholarships 





American Council of Learned Societies 
Fellowships. Candidates must be under 45, 
hold a doctorate or its equivalent, be resi- 
dents or citizens of the U.S. or Canada, and 
present projects for study or research in the 
humanities or the humanistic aspects of the 
natural or social sciences. Deadline for ap- 


plications is Oct. 30. Write: ACLS, 345 E. 
46 St., N.Y.C. 
Fulbright Art Awards. Scholarships for 


foreign study for 1960-61 under U. S. Gov- 


Where and when to 


New York, N.Y. Ann., Allied Artists of 


Amer., National Acad., Oct. 27-Nov. 15. Oil, 
wter., casein, pastel, sculp. $4 fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Deadline, Oct. 15. Write: Martha 
Moore, 322 W. 72nd St. Ann. Amer. Veterans 


Soc. of Artists, Burr Galleries, Oct. 25-Nov. 
7. Open to veterans & members of the armed 
services, Oil, water., graphs., sculp. $5 fee 
per entry. Jury. Prizes. Deadline Oct. 17. 
Write: Vincent La Gambina, 13-19 Ave. L., 
BkIn. 30, N.Y. 

Princeton, N.J. Ann. Festival of Arts, Miss 


Fine’s School, Oct. 17-20. Ptgs., sculp., 
graphs., cerams., crafts. No fee. Jury. Work 
due Oct. 13. Write: Mrs. C. B. Hanan, 


Miss Fine’s School. 


ernment internat. educational exchange pro- 
gram. Awards cover transportation, tuition, 


books and maintenance. Opportunities for 
study of painting, graphic arts, art history, 
archeology, sculpture and, in some countries, 
industrial design. Open to U.S. citizens with 
college degree or its equivalent, knowledge of 
the language of the country of origin. Re- 
quests for applications due Oct. 15, applica- 
tions due Noy. 1. Inst. of Internat. Ed., 1 E. 
67 St., N.Y.C, 


exhibit 


Oakland, Cal. Bay Printmakers Soc. Ann. 
print exh. Mus., Nov. 14-Dec. 8. Open to all 
U.S. printmakers, All mediums except mono- 
type. Jury. Prizes. National tour. $2 fee. Work 
due Oct. 30. Write: Paul Mills, Director, 
Oakland Art Mus., Tenth & Fallon Sts., Oak- 
land 7. 

Washington, D. C. Ann. Area Exh‘bition, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to artists over 
16 residing within 50 miles of Wash. D. C. 
Oils, wters., dwgs., graphs., sculp., ceramics, 
textiles, silver. Jury. Awards. 2-entry limit 
per medium; ceramics limit, 4. 50c¢ per entry, 
graphs., cerams.; $1 per entry, other mediums, 
Work due Oct. 16-17. Write: Corcoran Gall., 
17th St. & N.Y. Ave. 


The exhibition calendar 





Albany, N.Y. Inst.: Recent Amer. Ptg., to 
Oct. 25. 

Baltimore, Md. Mus.: Amer. Prints Today, 
to Oct. 18; Flannery, to Oct. 25; Anni Albers 
tapests., Oct. 25-Nov. 22; The Horse in prints, 
Oct. 1-31. Walters: Ancient bronze sculp., to 
Oct. 25. 

Boston, Mass. Kanegis Gall.: Pat Adams, 
Oct. 14-31. Mirski Gall.: Aronson, to Oct. 24. 
Mus.: Formgivers at mid-cen., Amer. Prints 
Today, to Oct. 22; Guggenheim Mus. Coll., 
to Noy. 30. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ligraphy, to Oct. 31. 
Charlotte, N.C. Mint Mus.: Bartlett, Sa- 
vannah ptrs., Oriental ivories, to Oct. 31. 
Chicago, Ill. Arts Club: Donati, Nivola 
sculp., Oct. 2-30. 

Cleveland, O. Mus.: Prints, cerams., to Nov. 
1. Wise Gall.: Kepes, to Oct. 17. 
Davenport, Towa Municipal Gall.: Cont. 
Amer., Oct. 11-Noy. 8. 

Dayton, Ohio Inst.: Cont. ptg., prints, to 
Oct. 11; Loomis, 19th-cent. milit. ptrs., Oct. 
7-Nov. 1. 

Denver, Col. Mus.: “Recent Sculp., USA”, 
Oct. 11-Nov. 22; Structure, Oct. 16-Feb. 27. 
Des Moines, Iowa Art Cntr.: Director’s 
choice; Freimark, to Nov. 1. 

Detroit, Mich. Inst.: Yamasaki, to Oct. 19; 
Germ. graphics, to Nov. 1. 

Hartford, Conn. Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Wtcrs., to Sept. 20. 

Houston, Tex. F. A. Mus.: Japan, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 22. Cont. Arts Mus.: “Tenth St.,”” Oct. 
16-Nov. 8. 

La Jolla, Cal. Art Cntr.: Cont. Amer., Oct. 
4-Noyv. 1. 


Fogg Mus.: Muslim cal- 


Lincoln, Mass. De Cordova Mus.: Hegel- 
heimer, Gregoropoulos, to Oct. 11. 
Los Angeles, Cal. County Mus.: 4-man, 


Prints, to Oct. 18. 


Louisville, Ken. Speed Mus.: American 
Indian, Mexico, Oct. 1-21; Northwest, Oct. 4- 
29; Cont. Amer., Oct. 9-30. ~ 

Minneapolis, Minn. Inst.: Cont. Eurs., to 
Oct. 25; Granlund sculp., Oct. 21-Nov. 29. 
Walker Cntr.: Nash sculp., to Oct. 11. 
Montclair, N.J. Mus.: Day, Heintzelman, 
Oct. 4-25. 


New London, Conn. Allyn Mus.: E. de 
Kooning, to Oct. 24. 5 
New Orleans, La. Orleans Gall.: Choy, to 


Oct. 3; er Oct. 4-11; 
Oct. 12-Nov. 

Nestuunavend Manet Smith Coll. Mus.: Pegs. 
in Alumnae Coll., Oct. 14-Nov. 17. 

Pasadena, Cal. Mus, : Local show, to Nov. 3; 
Ferreira, to Oct. 22; Codman, to Oct. 23. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Acad Wicrs., Oct. 16- 
Nov. 15; Amers., to Oct. 15. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie: Leff Coll., Oct. 
16-Jan. 3; Rouault, to Oct. 25; Coptic, Oct. 
25-Noy. 30; Bonington lithos., Oct. 26-Nov. a 
Portland, Ore. Art Assoc.: Stenzel Coll., 
Oct. 25, 

Richmond, Va. Mus.: Israel, to Oct. 4. 
Rockford, Ill. Coll.: Anderson, to Oct. 16; 
Fr. graphs. » Oct. 17-Nov. 13. 

Roswell, N.M. Mus.: Cont. Amer., Oct. 11- 
Noy. 13. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mus.: 20th-cent. Des.: U.S.A., 
to Oct. 25; St. Louis Women, Oct. 2-25. 

San Francisco, Cal. Mus.: Cox, to Oct. 
Bolles Gall.: 3-man, to Oct. 23. Spatsa eine 
Connor, to Oct. 4. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. Mus.: Rubel Coll., to 
Oct. 30; West Coast, to Oct. 30. 

Seattle, Wash. Mus.: Tobey, to Nov. 1; 
British, Oct. 7-Nov. 1. 

Sioux City, Iowa: Graphics, Bouras col- 
lages, to Oct. 11, 
Washington, D.C. Corcoran: 
Nov. 8. 


Cont. Amer., 


15-Fr., Oct. 9- 


New York City Exhibitions are of paintings unless otherwise specified. 


, 3 E. 57 w.u..P. Reisman, to Oct. 10 
ane e Kinigstein, Oct. 10-24 


Gropper, Oct. 26-Nov. 14 


66 Made cecssrersccrarserse G. Cohen, to Oct. i. 
ane . . Andrews sculp., Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
Allison 32 E. BT scvesdbeneotoge: Amers., to Oct. 31 


Ile 59 W. 53 
eet de Carvalho tapests., to Oct. 17 
R. Angel, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 


ski 1044 Mad. ............ Corre, to Oct. 17 
Bre S, Kessler, Oct. 19-31 
dA TD Bee FG. ccsesses Prim, sculp., to Oct. 24 
‘Area 80 Bee BD coscserynsi Cont. Amer., to Oct. 8 


L. Brown, Oct. 9-29 
.....Graphs., Oct. 5-17 
. King, Oct. 19-Nov. 7 
Arkep 171 W. 29 ....Cont, Amer., to Oct. 31 
Art Directions 545 Ave. Amers. 
2-man shows, to Oct. 30 
Art Fair 123 Second Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Artistes de France 905 Mad. 2-man, Oct. 5-24 
Billet, Oct. 27-Nov. 14 
A. Mullen, to Oct. 15 
Smithson, Oct. 17-Nov. 5 
Arts Center 545 Ave, Amers. 
2-man, to Oct, 17 
Cont. Amer., Oct. 19-30 
Assoc. Amer. Art. 605 Fifth 
Cont. prints, to Oct, 31 
Artzt 142 W. 57 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 
Avant-Garde 166 Lex. Cont. Amer., to Oct, 31 
Babcock 805 Mad. Amers., to Oct. 15 
J. Smith wters., Oct. 26-Nov. 14 
Barbizon 140 E. 63 M. Conte, to Oct, 31 
Barone 1018 Mad. Boynton, Oct, 6-31 
Barzansky 1071 Mad. Gotto, Oct. 5-17 
Bayer 51 E. 80 Amers., to Oct, 3 





Argent 236 E, 60 ... 





Artists’ 851 Lex. .. 


Berry-Hill 743 Fifth .......Amers., to:Oct. 31 

Berryman 2852 B'way ....Graphs., to Oct. 31 

Bianchini 16 E. 78 Amer., Eur., to Oct. 14 

Isola, Oct. 14-Nov. 3 

Bodley 223 E. 60 ........ 2-man shows, to Oct. 31 

Bonniers 605 Mad. Japan. cerams., Oct. 7-17 

Borgenicht 1018 Mad. Cont. Amer., to Oct. 3 

R. Morgan, Oct. 6-24; Peterdi 

graphs., Oct. 27-Nov. 14 

..Cont. Amer., to Oct. 7 

Kusama, Oct. 9.29 

de Braux 13] E. 55 ........ succee FP Pey tO Oct. 31 

B’klyn Arts 141 Montague Amers., to Oct. 10 
Brooklyn Mus. Eastern Pkwy. 

Norwegian tapests., to Oct. 25 

Peterdi prints, Oct. 27-Jan. 3 

Burr 115 W. 55 Cochran, Huntington sculps., 

to Oct. 10; D. Gilbert, Oct. 11-24; 

Cont. Amer., Oct, 25-Nov. 7 

Camino 92 E. 10 .......Cont. Amer., Oct. 9-29 

T. Brenson, Oct. 30-Noy. 19 

Caravan 132 E. 65 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 

Carlebach 1040 Mad. Prims., to Oct. 31 

Carstairs 11 E, 57 ...Dobashi, Oct. 26-Nov, 21 

Carus 245 E. 82 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 

Castelli 4 E. 77 Cont. Amer., Oct. 6-17 

Ceccile 62 W. 56 4 3-man, to Oct. 3; 

Coutu, to Oct. 10; 3-man, Oct, 12-24 

Chalette 1100 Mad. 

Hepworth sculp., Oct. 14-Nov, 15 

Chammaene 135 Macdougal Stander, 

Gillespie; Van Loen sculp., to Oct. 10 

Chase 31 EF. 64 Safer, to Oct. 3; Creo, 

Oct. 5-17; Amers., Eurs., Oct. 19-31 

Circulating Lib. 28 E, 72 La Mure, Oct. 7-17 

Amers., Eurs., to Oct. 31 

City Center 131 W. 55 Cont. Amer., to Oct. 31 


Brata 89 E. 10 .. 








WRITE FOR 


FREE hus. 


CATALOG 








creative 


designs 





modern & hand-carved 


custom frames 











oA ARTIST 


| WHITE "Ss 








CANVAS SALE 


45x 6 yd. Duck Canvas......$ 6.95 roll 
52 6h yd Th Sh ee _$ 875 7. 
45°K6 yd tinen 2 ee 


54” x6 yet Rough Cotton... 8.75 “ 
No C.0.D. — Allow for Postage 
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Pollock, Hartung, Soulages, etc. is demonstrated. Some of the artists included 
in the American section, sent by the Museum of Modern Art’s International 
Program, are painters Baziotes, Brooks, Cavallon, Frankenthaler, Goldberg, 
Kline, Willem de Kooning, Tobey, Still; sculptors Calder, Lassaw, Noguchi; 
print-makers Frasconi, Peterdi, Shahn. In addition, sixteen paintings by 
Jackson Pollock are exhibited alongside works by two European artists also 
recently deceased, Wols of Germany and de Staél of France. 

At the First Paris Biennale the U. S. is represented by the painters 
Carmen Cicero, Frankenthaler, Gechtoff, Oliveira, B. P. Pritchard, Rauschen- 
berg, R. Ruben and sculptor Peter Voulkos. Gathered by the Museum of 
Modern Art’s International Program, the showing is limited to artists be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five. The exhibition, with works from 36 countries, 
is on view at the Musée d’Art Moderne de la Ville de Paris [to Oct. 26]. 

At the V Sao Paulo Biennial, painter Philip Guston and sculptor David 
Smith are honored with one-man shows concentrating on their output during 
the last decade [to Oct. 25]. The American section was selected and organized 
by the Minneapolis Institute of Art, following the policy of the Biennial that 
museums in different parts of the U.S. choose the showing (in 1955 it was 
the San Francisco Museum). By including ten younger, less recognized artists 
—painter Alfred Leslie, sculptors Gabriel Kohn, Reuben Kadish and others— 
the selection committee wished to “extend the image of contemporary Amer- 
ican art, and to illustrate its variety.” 





Amateur standing 








Art by the physically handicapped 


There have been artists who achieved recognition in the arts despite major 
physical handicaps. Totally color-blind Eugéne Carriére, for instance, painted 
in sepia many canvases which brought him international fame. Renoir in his 
old age painted with brushes tied to his hands partially paralyzed by 
arthritis. Beethoven composed some of his greatest symphonies when stone 
deaf. A recent demonstration of the powers of the mind over total physical 
disability is the case of Gilbert Provencher. A quadriplegic since a 
broken neck from a dive into a shallow pool when he was fourteen years 
old, Provencher, now completely paralyzed, has realized a deep desire to 
paint. Aided by a complicated apparatus which keeps him upright, with 
brushes attached to his elbows, he spends many hours daily at painting. His 
pictures have attracted attention and sufficient patronage for him to pay 
his way for winter stays in the warm climate of Florida. 

An extraordinary achievement of physically handicapped artists was 
the show, held earlier this year, of paintings, sculpture and ceramics by people 
who have lost their sight. Sponsored by the New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind, this exhibition verified one of the progressive Guild’s guiding princi- 
ples, that very few activities of the sighted community need be off limits to 
the blind. The show remarkably held its own on the amateur level, with no 
evidence that the artists were handicapped. Especially moving was Minna 
Blau’s Memories of Felix Adler. The decided likeness of the famous clown 
was inspired by memories of Miss Blau’s many former trips to the circus in 
years past when she had her sight. She studied at the Art Students League 
and Columbia University. Now past seventy and totally blind for-the last 
thirteen years, she had despaired of ever painting again. The apparently in- 
surmountable barrier was, however, overcome by a system of painting worked 
out by Guild members in cooperation with the Guild’s three art instructors, 
Yasha Lisenco, Abraham Danoff and Mrs, Anita Graff. Another remarkable 
work in the show was by Miss E.R. (name withheld). Her ceramic sculpture 
Park Scene, composed of seven figures in the round, including a man feeding 
a squirrel, a boy drinking at a fountain, a nurse with a baby, is a superior 
example of folk art. By a woman declared legally blind, with poor vision all 
her life, and with no art experience previous to her joining the Guild eight 
years ago, the work is delightful in its humor and its sympathetic portrayal 
of character. 

This program for the blind is the only one of its kind in the country. Two 
years ago the Guild organized classes in fine arts to supplement its regular 
crafts program. It is an added area in the Guild’s efforts to achieve to the 
greatest extent possible the integration of the visually handicapped with the 
full life of the sighted community. Classes are restricted to twelve or 
thirteen people who are carefully screened for aptitude. The aim is two-fold, 
appreciation and creativity. The art appreciation program includes visits to 
museums for tactile “views” of treasures as well as discussions of art theory, 
art history and techniques. In class the mediums employed are oils and 
watercolors, drawing, wood and ceramic sculpture, tile mosaics, and linoleum 
and wood block prints. 

The techniques worked out to enable the blind to paint are most ingenious. 
As guides for “seeing” what they are doing the students use strings, wires, 
clay and sometimes large pins. The strings are attached to a movable block 
which can run back and forth along grooves cut into the sides of a specially 
constructed easel. The wire and clay are used to outline areas for colors, and 
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the large pins to define distances and mark centers. The students are helped in 
the layout of their colors but receive only verbal aid from the instructors. 
They choose their own colors and do the actual work themselves. 

Their drawing system is simple but most effective. Drawing is done with a 
ballpoint pen upon a paper mounted upon Bristol board backed by a resilient 
cork board. The blind artist can feel with his fingers the impression he 
As with the oils, 
special techniques are needed 


makes into the paper, and thus “sees” what he is doing. 
pins are used for marking off distances. No 
for work in wood or ceramic sculpture, linoleum blocks or mosaics. 

As none of these artists have been blind from birth they all possess visual 
memory. Although some, like Miss Blau, have had training in art previous to 
their blindness, the group also includes a former machinist, a cowhand and 
a truck driver. They all get deep satisfaction from their work and take 


tremendous pride in having accomplished the “impossible.” Their excitement 
over this exhibition, their first, may well be understood. Sales are a great 
morale builder, for any assertion of independence, financial or otherwise, is 
of prime importance to a blind person. The show’s success has stimulated 
hopes to make it an annual affair. It is planned to send this show on tour to 
demonstrate in other cities the tremendous and frequently unrecognized po- 
tential of blind people to participate in all the activities of an enlightened 
society. The New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, non-sectarian in its 


services, can be proud of its fine arts training for the visually handicapped. 
United Nations Art Club 


Not often do we have the opportunity to view ventures in painting of persons 
prominent in the entertainment world, although from television interviews 
and the press the idea is conveyed that almost everyone in Hollywood and on 
Broadway paints. However, every year a few do emerge to lend their prestige 
by contributing paintings by their own hand to the United Nations Art Club 
Exhibition, held annually in the United Nations General Assembly Building, 
for the benefit of UNICEF (United Nations Children’s Fund), This year’s 
roster of bright stars attracted many ticket-purchasers who hoped to 
win a painting with a glamorous name attached. On display were a very 
competent sepia drawing of her baby, by Gina Lollobrigida, who has been 
painting for a long time; a charming, decorative animal fantasy by Barbara 
Bel Geddes; a painterly, richly colored Clown by Sylvia Sidney; a portrait of 
her son by Celeste Holm; and a vigorous Portrait by Johnny Desmond. There 
were also contributions by Robert Merrill and Richard Boone; while José 
Ferrer’s painting suggested a child’s definition of art, “You just take some 
paint and put it on paper, and pretty soon you have a picture.” There was 
also a most sensitively rendered etching by Mme. Emel Esesn, wife of the 
Turkish Ambassador. 

The remainder of the show, of work by U.N. Art Club members, in its 
own fashion again proved how universal are the current art forms. With 
the exception of the Orientals who persist in their traditional idiom, other 
national groups varied equally between naturalism and abstraction, reflect- 
ing “school” indoctrinations rather than national traits. Ellen Shoendorff and 
Winifred Carson’s abstractions were excellent but the laurels went to Ruth 
Bennett (U.S.). Her collage of toned papers, designed to Jead the eye 
rhythmically through the picture space and flavored with nuance and taste, 
proved the hand of a gifted painter. Less disciplined but quite daring was 
Moses Schonfeld’s For Is The Tree Like Man. Painted on masonite with a 
clothes-hanger wire attached to weave a devious line over the colors, the ef- 
fect was evocative. His nervous strokes excitedly and enthusiastically plunged 
through the picture space, striking bold dissonances which shocked and 
attracted. Schonfeld’s inability to draw—he is one of those “incorrigibles” 
who could never learn “how to draw”—is surmounted by venturing into’ the 
fertile field of expressionism, encouraged by progressive teaching methods 
for those who cannot subscribe to traditional disciplines. In former days 
they would have found no place in the class room, but today in action paint- 
ing and expressionism they feel very much at home and produce nonconform- 
ing works which relate to the emotions and to subjective imagery. 

With Ole Hamann (Denmark) we get back to the more secure repeat of 
over-all, conventional, patterned semi-abstraction; and Olav Mathiesen’s 
The Party was a vigorous painting of party gadgets semi-cubistically organized 
into a possibly too crowded picture space. Also noted were: a clean-cut 
“Léger” abstraction by William Ellis (U.S.); a flaming orange and red 
Martha and Mary at the Tomb by Sarah Frantz Goldsborough; and a swirl- 
ingly stroked Vesuvius by Sheila Mani (India). More traditional but ex- 
cellently done was Red Onions and Celery by Helen Shotwell (U.S.). There 
were also: a good landscape by Robert Perrot (France); a most poetic, 
sentient Resting Dove by Janet Emmerich (U.S.A.); and expressive land- 
scapes by Mrs. Nilufer Reddy (Turkey), Jean Claude Peissel (France), 
Henrietta Evans (Britain), and Bente Hamann (Denmark). Included were 
watercolors by Pauline Melup (Russia) and Chil-Yee Kwo (China): there 
were sound drawings by Mrs. A. M. Galway (Sweden), Olga Carlisle 
(France) and Rashid-ud Din (Pakistan). The small, compact show was 
most attractively displayed on wire mesh screens in the main lobby of the 
General Assembly Building of the United Nations. Aaron Berkman. 
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a dark and blue tone, has to be disentangled. Most of the paintings display 
a capacity for definite and skilled organization which should serve its own 
ends and forego dependence. Curtis, a younger painter, is learning assidu- 
ously from Motherwell. The resulting disposition of large planes parallel 
to the surface produces a flat thin space which works. The color is often 
indefinite, simultaneously bright and muddy. Painting, 5 is clearest— 
orange, purple and cerulean blue—and best, especially in a central con- 
figuration which is something of an image of the manipulation of the brush 
—again a device of Motherwell’s. $100-$250. D.J. 


Theodore Haupt [Riley; to Oct. 17] has titled his show “The Jungles 
of Colima.” A facile and decorative painter, he has sought to define tropical 
Mexico, in broad gay patterns and bright colors. Prices unquoted. H.C. 


Dick Artschwager and Richard Rutkowski [Art Directions; Oct. 19-31] 
both veer from complete to partial abstraction. In large oils of Arizona 
landscapes and smaller watercolors, Artschwager uses a quick spiked, 
stroke, elongated and communicative of abbreviation, a clipped dissolution. 
There is a sensitivity immanent in the stroke, especially when the tech- 
nique is used in the sparse context of two effective watercolors of dunes. 
The more abstract watercolors are less telling, too casual and airy. Rutkow- 
ski employs vertical forms somewhat like candelabra or diagrams of cac- 
tuses among which partial figures sometimes stand, This is not a particularly 
suitable environment for them. In a small painting the hooked forms 
around a central figure tentatively establish a convexity of the surface but 
the means are so irresolute as to dissipate the effect. The whole concep- 
tion, if it is one, is at a very early stage. $75-$300. D.Te 


Cochran and Huntington [Burr; to Oct. 10] contrast watercolors and 
sculpture in retrospectives: Gifford A. Cochran’s careful Maine and Florida 
landscapes and Anna Hyatt Huntington’s old-fashioned animal groups in 
cast aluminum. Cochran’s bleak buildings, a Winslow Homer-like study of 
white birches and the rigid control he exercises over his rich, mottled wood- 
lands refer to previous watercolorists without losing a personality of their 
own. Prices unquoted. H.D.H. 


Ruth Gunshor and James Yoko [Arts Center; Oct. 5-19] are both subject 
to obvious influences. Yoko’s paintings are bald, gauche versions of Guston’s, 
and they are completely contradictory to his style in their three-dimensional 
effects obtained by placing darks behind criss-crossed central areas. Miss 
Gunshor paints within a very prevalent style compounded of the Fauves 
and Kandinsky; this is done freshly and vivaciously, but not inquisitively. 
$50-$350. D.J. 


A mixed group [Judson; Oct. 2-22] emphasizes Expressionism, figurative 
and abstract. Jim Dine’s child-like pictures of giant faces look as if they 
were painted on a peeling billboard. Tom Wesselman shows weird collages 
of women and Richard O. Tyler, primitive icons carved and painted on 
wooden planks. Also noted were works by Marc Ratliff, Andrew Stasik, 
Claes Oldenberg and Dorothea Baer. $100-$300. LHS. 


Janet Bosse and Roehrenbeck [Art Directions; to Oct. 5] exhibit together. 
The latter’s collages of foil, and in one case, cerulean blue, in horizontal 
and vertical fragments, are superior to his less knowing paintings. Miss 
Bosse’s collages are titled and perhaps initiated by Japanese haiku, and, 
in the spirit, are laconic. Most are bits of paper and line before an expanse. 


$50-$200. D.J. 


Gallery artists [Artzt; Oct. 26-Nov. 5] include Berta Rosenbaum-Golahny, 
who shows several woodcuts and a painting allusive to Ensor, Bird of Fire, 
in which portions of figures, sometimes drawn with sentimentality and some- 
times not, are evocatively dissected by color and texture; Kryzanowsky, who 
depicts mystic scenes of Peru where she lived until recently; Manheim 
S. Shapiro, who paints flame-like tree forms; and Angelo Grado, who does 
softer versions of Brackman’s nudes very capably. Prices unquoted. D.J. 


Invitation show [Artzt; Oct. 16-26], except for Lyanne’s family scenes 
compounded of Isabel Bishop and Renoir and occasionally sensitive in 
details such as the hands or patches of reticent color, consists in the varie- 
ties of banal Cubism: Shirly Schaffer’s fractured city scene; H. Lenz’s hard, 
bright clown aimlessly partitioned by lines; S. Nachman’s figure, pining and 
triangulated. Prices unquoted. Dil; 


Three [Kottler; Oct. 5-17], of whom two are uninteresting and a third 
partially so, are Leo Hyland, who shows garish figures and a more agree- 
able pattern of tree trunks; Arnold Lakhovsky, whose canals and figures 
would be academic if he had the skill; and Beatrice Bennett, whose sea- 
scapes are thin and unsuccessful despite turbulent work with a palette 
knife—except for Rocks and Sea, in which bands of sky and bluish water 
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yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert 
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habits. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 7. Change in a wart 
or mole. 
If your signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, go to your physician. 
Give him the chance to give you 
the chance of a lifetime. 
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are passably placed ard contrasted with grey rocks. Prices unquoted. ae 
Louis Interian [Morris; to Oct. 24], Cuban-born painter who has lived in 
Japan, shows watercolors of landscapes and figures which owe much to the 
Oriental motifs which have influenced him [prices unquoted] u.c. . . . Boris 
Lurie’s [Marino; Oct. 15-Noy. 15] two mural paindmgs, 1951-52, are in a 
figurative, monumental, three-tone style reminiscent of Guernica, and per- 
haps of Léger [prices unquoted] e.m. ... Ulrich Bell [Barbizon; to Oct, 
8] shows rough-textured oils and pastels of Rome, Paris, Chinatown and 
New Mexico crowded with figures [$75-$450] H.p.H. . . . Regina Boelicki’s 
and Elsa Ghiron’s [Arts Center; to Oct. 5] show includes the latter’s 
nudes, landscapes and a dancer, and the former’s small paintings of flowers, 
textured and colorful [$35-$350] p.s. 
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evident when compared to the graceful equivocation to which this problem 
has given rise with some of his colleagues, Krizek, at Galerie Craven, has 
translated into sculpture the solution crystallized by Dubuffet shortly after 
the war: “brut” in content is construed as rawness, in form as primitivizing 
or puerilizing signs, A doodle on a slab of granite in this way may be hailed 
as a grand synthesis. More modestly, as in the case of Krizek’s carvings and 
painted textiles pasted on woodblocks, they can be called decorative. 

Hybridness, a symptom of Baroque, or if you wish, the confusion of 
genres, as Babbitt would have said, is evidenced in the temptation to straddle 
several arts. Germaine Richier had asked Hartung, Zao-Wou-Ki and Vieira 
da Silva to paint fixed backdrops for bronze sculptures. Yves Klein, who 
showed at Galerie Clert, has apparently devoted his existence to the cult of 
the color blue. This message being rather monotonous, he can only vary its 
supports: this time, he entrusted it to sponges. 

Tinguely’s sculpture-machines, at the same gallery, need no Hartungs to 
paint for them: they do it themselves, electrically. In their epileptic con- | 
tortions before the drawing-pad, they are not without a wry Calder-like grace, _ 

Sofu Teshigahara is a Japanese flower-master turned sculptor. The pieces 
displayed, at Galerie Stadler,- testified to this twofold allegiance: gnarled 


branches and tree-trunks are skillfully clothed with metal sheets. $ 
Derain’s hind-casts q 
The practice of sculpture by painters is a fairly recent phenomenon, Derain, 


as a Fauve, executed two stones, firm and massive, dated 1905 and 1906, both a 
evidence of this concern with volume. But when as a painter he returned to’ 
conventionality, with its claim to represent volumes, he no longer felt the 
need to sculpt them. The plaster masks, cast in metal after his death and 
shown at Galerie Mouradian, are tasteful interpretations of motifs singled out 


from archaic Greek, Celtic, Etruscan, paleo-Christian, Pre-Columbian and 3 
African art: plaster-casts of refined moments of past civilizations made by ‘ 
an unsurpassable connoisseur. - 
> 
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Hyde Solomon has been chosen artist in residence at Princeton University — 3 
for the year 1959-60. ‘ 
John Gordon has been made Curator of the Whitney Museum, effective 
September 14, He was previously Curator of Paintings and Sculpture at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Frank T. Howard, lawyer, banker and art collector, has been elected presi- 
dent of the 154-year-old Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, succeeding 
Henry S. Drinker. 

Frank P. Graham will succeed John E. Canaday as chief of the Division of 
Education at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. He was formerly with the 
Philadelphia Planning Commission. 
John Davis Hatch is resigning as director of the Norfolk (Va.) Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, effective Jan. 1, 1959. 

Ralph T. Coe has been named Curator of European Art of the Nelson Gal- 
lery, Kansas City, Mo. He succeeds Patrick J. Kelleher, who goes to the 
Princeton University Museum. 
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In one of the largest international showings of postwar art ever gathered 144 
works by 44 American artists comprise the U. S. section of “Documenta II,” 
in Kassel, Germany, [to Oct. 11]. The exhibition is made up of some 900 — 
works by 250 artists from 16 countries. Rather than attempt to show the 
whole revolutionary course of art since the turn of the century as its pre- 
decessor, “Documenta I,” 1955, the current survey shows the younger genera- 
tion at work, Each of the three sections—painting, sculpture, print-making— 
opens with a few characteristic examples by leaders of the various modern 
trends and shows how contemporary artists have made use of their innova- 
tions: in painting, the influence of Kandinsky, Klee and Mondrian on wale 
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